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DEPOSITED BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


NOMINATION OF HON. FREDERICK A. SEATON TO BE 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


TUESDAY, JUNE 5, 1956 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 224, Senat 


Office Building, Senator James E. Murray (chairman of the commit- 
tee), presiding. 

Present: Senators James E. Murray, Montana; Henry M. Jackson, 
Washington; Joseph C. O’Mahoney, Wyoming; Alan Bible... Nevada; 


Richard L. Neuberger, Oregon; W illiam R. Laird II], West Virginia; 
Eugene D. Millikin, Colorado; George W. Malone, Nevada; Arthur V. 
W atkins, Utah; Henry Dworshak, Idaho: Frank A. Barrett. Wyoming, 
and Barry Goldwater, Arizona. 

Present also: Senators Carl T. Curtis, Nebraska; and Gordon Allott 
Colorado. 

The CHarrnMAn. The committee will please come to order. 

The first item on the agenda is the nomination by the President of 
the Honorable Frederick A. Seaton as Secretary of the Interior to sue- 
ceed Douglas McKay, resigned. 

Senator Curtis, from Nebraska, is here this morning and I will ask 
him to introduce the Secretary. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman, you have given me a very pleasant 
task and it is not difficult, because Mr. Seaton is well known in Wash- 
ington. Having served in the United States Senate, he is one of our 
former colleagues, and you have before you the consideration not 
only of a distinguished Nebraskan who spent years in public service 
but an individual who has been vitally interested in all the West. As 
a matter of fact, his busiaess interests extend into 5 or 6 of the 17 
Western States. 

Because his public service is a matter of record and well known to 
the Senate and to this committee and to western Senators, I shall not 
take time to go into the details of that because it will be a saving of 
time. 

I do want to present and urge the confirmation of the President’s 
appointment for the Secretary of Interior, Mr. Fred A. Seaton. 

Mr. Seaton is my neighbor back in Nebraska. We live about 30 
miles apart. As my Senator from Nebraska, he served in the United 
States Senate and served also with distinction as Assistant Secretary 
of Defense and in an important position in the White House. 

Mr. Chairman, I present him to you and urge his confirmation, 
After you have heard from Mr. Seaton, or at this time, whichever you 
prefer, I would like to present a letter addressed to you, Mr. Chair- 
man, from my senior colleague, Senator Hruska, from Nebraska, who 
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is unavoidably detained from the Capitol this morning. The letter 
is not long. I would suggest at the appropriate time that it be read 
into the record. 

The CHarrmMan. The letter reads as follows: 


Due to absence from the Capitol, it is not possible for me to appear before 
your committee on behalf of Mr. Fred Seaton and his nomination as Secretary of 
the Interior. Hence, I set out in this letter the highlights of my thoughts on 
this subject. 

My personal acquaintance and association with Mr. Seaton go baek to his 
service in the Nebraska Legislature. 

It was my observation then, and has been since, that he has a very live interest 
in the general fields of water and power. He participated actively in legislative 
proposals dealing with those subjects. 

His interest has been a sustained one, as is shown by his membership and 
activity in the Nebraska Reclamation Association. He served as director of 
that organization. 

His interest and familiarity are also shown by his activities as a publisher, 
covering enterprises in the reclamation States of Nebraska, Kansas, South Dakota, 
Colorado, and Wyoming. Of particular interest is his Western Farm Life, the 
circulation of which covers 10 Western States which consist principaily of high- 
altitude and irrigation farming. 

By many and various activities, he has developed a high standing and respect 
among citizens of Nebraska as well as generally. His achievements, capabilities, 
and personal attributes, as well as varied experience in the Nation’s Capital, will 
serve him and his office in good stead upon his confirmation as Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Nebraska would be greatly honored thereby, and the Nation would be served 
well and with integrity. 

Yours very truly, 
Roman L. Hruska, 
United States Senator, Nebraska. 


Mr. Seaton, if vou have a biographical sketch of vourself, I should 
like to place it in the record at this point. 
Senator Matonr. Mr. Chairman, | move that it be made a part 


of the record at this point. 
The CuarrmMan. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Frep A. Seaton, Deputy AssISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT 


Fred A. Seaton was appointed Deputy Assistant to the President on June 15, 
1955. 

-Mr. Seaton, a publisher of Hastings, Nebr., was born in Washington, D. C., 
December 11, 1909; son of Fay N. and Dorothea Seaton; attended Manhattan, 
Kans., public schools and Kansas State College, 1927-31; married Gladys Hope 
Dowd, January 23, 1931; 4 children: Donald Richard, 15; Johanna Christine, 13; 
Monica, 10; and Alfred, 9. 

Mr. Seaton served as chairman, Riley County (Kans.) Young Republicans, 
1932; vice chairman and chairman of Kansas Young Republicans, 1934-37; 
vice chairman, Kansas Republican State Committee, 1934-37; secretary to Alf M. 
Landon in 1936 presidential campaign and vice chairman, Kansas Republican 
National Convention delegation, 1936; Kansas Young Republican national com- 
mitteeman in 1935; Nebraska manager for Harold E. Stassen, presidential primary 
campaign, and executive secretary, Harold E. Stassen preconvention campaign 
in 1948; served in Nebraska Legislature, 1945 and 1947: and chairman, Nebraska 
Legislative Council, 1947-49. 

Mr. Seaton was appointed to the United States Senate on December 10, 1951, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Kenneth S. Wherry. He served as an 
adviser to President Eisenhower during the presidential campaign, June to Novem- 
ber 1952. 

Nominated as Assistant Secretary of Defense, Legislative and Publie Affairs, 
on September 1, 1953, by President Eisenhower and sworn into office September 
15, 1953. Served as Assistant Secretary of Defense until appointment as Ad- 
ministrative Assistant to the President on February 19, 1955, and Deputy Assist- 
ant tolthe President on June 15, 1955. 
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Mr. Seaton is president of the Seaton Publishing Co., Hastings, Nebr., and 
resident, Nebraska Television Corp., Hastings, Nebr., and publisher, Hastings 

aily Tribune, Hastings; also president or vice president of concerns publishing 
daily newspapers at Alliance, Nebr., Lead and Deadwood, 8. Dak., Sheridan, 
Wyo., Manhattan, Winfield, and Coffeyville, Kans.; weekly newspapers at Lead, 
S. Dak., and Manhattan, Kans.; Western Farm Life magazine, Denver, Colo.; 
and operating radio stations at Hastings, Nebr., and Manhattan and Coffeyville, 
Kans. 

Mr. Seaton is trustee of Hastings College and University of Nebraska Founda- 
tion; awarded honorary degree, doctor of laws, Kansas State College, February 
9, 1955; awarded honorary degree, doctor of humanities, Maryville College, 
Maryville, Tenn., November 5, 1955. 

Member: Rotary, National Editorial Association, Inland Daily Press Associa- 
tion, Beta Theta Pi, Sigma Delta Chi, Pi Kappa Delta, Elks, Newcomen Society 
of America, and Knights of Ak-Sar-Ben. 

The CHairnmMan. On behalf of the committee, Mr. Seaton, I wish to 
welcome you here this morning as a former highly respected colleague. 
Your service in the Senate in 1950-51 was distinguished by ability, 
conscientious study, and cooperation in regard to western water and 
other resource development programs and policies. 

The President is to be congratulated on the selection of a man of 
your attainments for the post of Secretary of the Interior, a post that 
we westernérs regard as about the most important in the Cabinet. 

Whatever the so-called administration policies may be, the day-to- 
day guidance of the Department of the Interior with all of its responsi- 
bilities is'a very important, full-time job that requires sincerity of 
purpose, careful vision, and cooperation with the Congress. There 
are, of course, certain routine duties in this Office that can be dele- 
gated to subordinates, but I am sure the Congress and the people, 
particularly of the West, will have from you full-time, openminded 
service on all important questions. 

You have heretofore in public expressed yourself in clear and un- 
equivocal statements on many important issues. In your maiden 
speech on the floor of the Senate on February 20, 1952, you discussed 
Alaskan statehood. The entire speech will be ‘made a part of the 
record, but I wish to read a brief quotation from it at this time. 
I quote: 

Alaska is as deserving of statehood, and as ready for statehood, and as greatly 
in need of statehood, to come into her own, as were any of the present States when 
it was their turn before the bar of the Senate. Let us deal with the American 
citize>s in Alaska no less generovsly in this matter than were our forebears dealt 


with in their respective Territories. Alaska, like all the other States, will keep 
the faith and carry on the grand old United States tradition. 


(The speech referred to is as follows:) 


[From the Congressional Record, Feb. 20, 1952] 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (8S. 50) to provide for the 
admission of Alaska into the Union. 

Mr. Seaton. Mr. President, I understand there is a tradition in the Senate 
that a freshman Senator should be seen but not heard. Because of the fact that 
I do not expect to be here for a full year, Mr. President, I beg your indulgence 
to speak today; otherwise I may be forever foreclosed from addressing this body. 

Mr. President, the old adage ‘‘There is nothing new under the sun’”’ could hardly 
be truer than in its application to the objections we hear to statehood for Alaska. 

The same type of objections were made against practically every Territory 
which ever applied for admission asa State. Experience has proved the objections 
false. California, Oregon, Wyoming, Arizona, Nebraska, and the others have 
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gone on to become perfectly respectable and self-sufficient States despite the cries 
which were raised against them in earlier sessions of Congress. Each is a credit 
to itself and to the Union. 

It is difficult to believe now that when California’s admission was under con- 
sideration a little over 100 years ago, Senator Daniel Webster could have said: 

“What can we do with the western coast? A coast of 3,000 miles, rock-bound- 
cheerless, uninviting, and not a harbor on it. I will never vote 1 cent from the 
Public Treasury to place the Pacific Ocean 1 inch nearer Boston than it is now.”’ 

I am sure some of the dreadful things we have been hearing about Alaska will 
be as hard to credit 100 years from now, when she is a prosperous and populous 
State, as are today the harsh words of the old Senator from Massachusetts. 

Let me refer to what happened when my own State of Nebraska was seeking 
admission into the Union. The case for Alaska today is fully as strong, from the 
standpoint of population, of prevailing sentiment in favor of statehood, of re- 
sources and of record of accomplishment under a territorial status, as was that of 
Nebraska when she was seeking admission. 

A bill to enable the people of Nebraska to form a constitution and State govern- 
ment, and for the admission of such State into the Union, was introduced in 
the House of Representatives early in the first session of the Thirty-eighth 
Congress in 1864. 

When the bill was reported by the House Committee on Territories, Rep- 
resentative Cox moved an amendment which read: 

“Provided, That the said Territory shall not be admitted as a State until 
Congress shall be satisfied by a census taken under authority of law that the 
population of said Territory shall be equal to that required as the ratio of one 
Member of Congress under the present apportionment.” 

The amendment was defeated on a yea and nay vote by 72 to 43, and the 
bill was then passed by a voice vote. 

In the Senate, the bill was sponsored by Senator Wade, of Ohio, chairman of 
the Committee on Territories. Senator Trumbull, of Illinois, raised the question 
that there were not enough people to justify statehood, stating that he was 
informed the population was between 20,000 and 30,000, and adding: ‘‘The 
number of inhabitants necessary to send a Representative to the Congress of the 
United States is about 125,000.”’ Senator Davis said it was 127,000, and added 
that the population of Nebraska at that time was twenty-eight thousand and a 
fraction. 

Senator Foster, of Connecticut, also objected to the bill saying: 

“Tf 25,000 people in that far-off region are desirous of paying the expenses and 
bearing the burden of a State government, it seems to me wonderful. I should 
like very much to know how many of the population of that Territory have asked 
to be made a State. For one, I should not wish to impose upon them the burden 
of a State government without their asking for it. It will make taxation very 
heavy to sustain a State government there.” 

To these objections Senator Wade replied: 

“The first objection of the Senator from Illinois is that the population of 
Nebraska is not sufficient; that there ought to be population enough there for 
a representation in the House of Representatives. That has never been the rule 
in the organization of these Territories. I hardly know of one that has been 
admitted that had population enough at the time of admission to demand a 
representation in the House of Representatives under the apportionment. Some 
of them have had sufficient population but they were very few. Why, sir, 
Florida existed as a State for a great many years before it had sufficient population 
to entitle it to representation. * * * You may take Florida, Arkansas, and 
Texas, and not one of them had the population requisite to entitle a State to a 
Representative. Texas had two Representatives assigned to her when she had 
nothing like population enough to entitle her to one. 

“The next objection is that we are about to impose a State government on a 
people against their will. I should be as much opposed to that, sir, as the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. He demands of me to know whether it is the wish of the 

eople to be enabled to form a State government. That is the purpose of this 
bill It is only to enable the people there, if they see fit, to meet in convention 
and determine either to have a State government or not.” 

Adverting to another objection by Senator Foster, Senator Wade continued: 

“The Senator is afraid that we shall burden them with the expenses of carrying 
on a State government. I do not believe they would thank the gentleman for 
that kind advice. I have no doubt they are able to take care of their own con- 
cerns; they are intelligent; they do not want any counsel on that subject from 
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without. If they do not want a State government they are not obliged to have it 
The bill only enables them to have it if they want it. Then that objection falls 
to the ground.” 

It is interesting to note that the above-quoted remarks on population were the 
only ones in the Senate debate. The bill came up on April 12, 1864, and was 
passed by a voice vote. 

When the constitutional convention had been held, a bill to admit Nebraska 
was introduced in the next, Congress. It came up in the Senate in July 1866. In 
response to Senator Sumner’s question as to the size of the population, Senator 
Wade replied: ‘I am assured by gentlemen who have been there and know all 
about it that the population cannot now be less than 60,000.” 

He added: 

“The Territory is settling up with unprecedented rapidity; settlers are going 
in there very fast, as I am informed and believe. * * * I do not suppose that 
any extended argument need be made on this subject, because * * * when the 
people think themselves capable of carrying on a State government, when they 
feel that they would like to have the control of their own affairs in their own 
hands; it has been the policy of the Government to grant them that privilege. 
* * * and certainly when the intelligent people of the United States residing in 
a Territory anywhere have deliberately made up their minds that they are 
wealthy enough and numerous enough to set up for themselves, their decision 
ought to be respected.”’ 

Senator Johnson of Maryland asked what was the majority in the State that 
voted for the constitution; and to that question Senator Wade replied: ‘“‘About 
150, I think.” 

Senator Sumner then said: 

“The Senator from Ohio tell us that the majority of the people in favor of the 
State government was about 150. Sir, it is by such a slender, slim majority out 
of 8,000 voters that you are now called to invest this Territory with the powers 
and prerogati ‘es of a State.” 

Actually, Senator Wade had overstated even this small majority; for subse- 
quently in the debate appears the official certificate of the election from Gov. 
Alvin Saunders of the Territory of Nebraska, saying that at the election authoriz- 
ing the people to vote for or against the adoption of a State constitution for 
Nebraska, the vote for the constitution was 3,938 and the vote against was 
3,838—a majority of 100 votes in favor of the constitution, out of a total vote 
of 7,776. 

Senator Sumner continued: 

“T think the smallness of that majority is an argument against any action on 
your part; but if you go behind that small majority and look at the number of 
voters, it seems to me that the argument still increases, for the Senator tells us 
there were but 8,000 voters. 

“Sir, the question is, Will you invest those 8,000 voters with the same powers 
and prerogatives in this Chamber which are now enjoyed by New York and 
Pennsylvania and other States of this Union? I think the argument on that 
head is unanswerable. It would be unreasonable for you to invest them with 
those powers and prerogatives at this time.” 

It is interesting to note that the subsequent debate brought out the fact that 
two companies of soldiers from Iowa, who were not eligible to vote, had voted, 
and that there was much discussion of the fact that the total vote was small and 
the margin by which the constitution had been voted infinitesimal; that it was 
beclouded by charges of illegal voting. 

Senator Cowan, of Pennsylvania, speaking in opposition, said: 

“There are fewer people in the State of Nebraska today than there are in the 
county which I inhabit in Pennsylvania. Is it fair that their Senators, repre- 
senting some 60,000 or 70,000 people, shall weigh as much as the three and a 
half millions of Pennsylvanians do?” 

Senator Hendricks, of Indiana, likewise was opposed on the ground that the 
denial of the sufferage to colored men was a viclation of the act to provide a 
republican form of government, and that the 100-vote margin by which the 
Constitution was accepted was tainted with fraud. He declared his complete 
opposition to the proposal for Nebraska statehood. 

hereupon, Senator Brown, of Missouri, proposed an amendment that the 
act to admit Nebraska could not take effect until there had been held in Nebraska 
an election at which the voters could express their assent or dissent from the 
proposition to deny the franchise by reason of race or color. 
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Several other amendments having as their objectives the elimination of dis- 
crimination against color in the Nebraska constitution were proposed, but all 
of them were defeated. 

Finally an amendment was presented by Senator Edmunds, of Vermont. It 
read as follows: 

*‘And be it further enacted, That this act shall take effect with the fundamental 
and perpetuate condition that, within said State of Nebraska, there shall be no 
abridgement, or denial, of the exercise of the elective franchise; or of any other 
right to any person by reason of race or color, excepting Indians not taxed.’’ 

The amendment was first defeated by a tie vote of 18 to 18, with 16 absent; but 
later the amendment was brought up again, and, was adopted by a vote of 20 
to 18. 

Meanwhile, there had come to the Senate reports from members of the legis- 
lature that the constitution, instead of being adopted by a majority of 100 votes, 
had in fact been rejected by 48 votes. 

Senator Buckalew further charged that an Indian agent who had been in the 
State only 4 months not only had voted himself, but had cast the illegal votes of 
18 half-breed Indians under his control. He pointed out that 6 months’ residence 
was required and that Indians were also not qualified electors. 

These frauds, he pointed out, were on top of the illegal voting of the Iowa sol- 
diers previously referred to, of whom 134 had voted for the constitution and 24 
against; and he said they were dis jualified not only on the ground of being non- 
residents but also because the organic act of the Nebraska Territory provided 
that “‘no soldier shall be allowed to vote in said Territory by reason of being in 
service therein.” 

The bill nevertheless passed the Senate by a vote of 24 to 15. 

The reasons for this favorable Senate verdict, despite the smallness of the 
Nebraska vote in favor of the constitution, despite the smallness of the total 
population, despite the cloud which hung over the verdict because of alleged 
frauds, and despite the issue that had been raised over the discriminations against 
people because of their color, may be found in the arguments of a number of 
Senators who pushed the case against the condition of territoriality, as follows: 

Senator Howard, of Michigan, said: 

“T hope that the condition of vassalage, that inconvenient Territorial condition, 
of which every man who has resided in a Territory any length of time will have 
seen great reason to complain, will now be removed, and that this intelligent, this 
enterprising community of pioneers will be relieved from these inconveniences and 
admitted to a full and complete fellowship as one of the sister States of the Union. 
I dislike Territorial government; it is the most degrading, it is the most incon- 
venient, and it is the most corrupting and embarrassing of all governments upon 
the face of the earth.” 

Much the same thought was expressed in the debate by Senator Sherman, of 
Ohio, who said: 

“T know very well that a Territorial government in a rapidly growing com- 
munity like Nebraska is a great burden, irritating constantly. Their governor 
is appointed by the President. He may not have any sympathy with them, 
although I believe as to the Governor of Nebraska, he is in hearty sympathy with 
the people there; but he may not be. * * * He is their governor by no vote or 
voice of theirs. This state of affairs is always unpleasant to a people. They 
like to have the choice of their own governor. * * * Their judges are appointed 
by the President. * * * The people of the Territory elect only the legislative 
government. They have not their benefit of the share of public lands. 

“Ts there any reason why we should continue these people under this kind of 
pupilage; why we should keep them under this kind of burden, unpleasant, 
irritating, depending upon the President of the United States for their executive 
authority, upon judges appointed by him for the administration of their laws, 
without any opportunity to improve their Territory? Is it right, or just, that for 
any slight reason we should keep them in that condition? It is always the case 
that these new communities rapidly seek to get out of the state of pupilage or 
Territorial state into the government of their own affairs. It is natural that they 
should do so. It seems to me that this Territory has now within itself all the 
elements necessary to enable its people to assume their own government. They 
have a hardy population; they have every advantage that we have. Why not, 
therefore, let them enter into the race of progress? Until this Territory is ad- 
mitted as a State they cannot progress rapidly ; no encouragement can be held out 
to them. * 

“Mr. President, is it not the interest of the United States to form as soon as 
possible all these infant Territories into States? What object can the United 
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States have in holding any portion of the territory of the United States in a 
condition where it must be governed by executive laws or executive influence? 
None whatever.” 

Senator Sherman concluded. 

These moving arguments are what persuaded the Senate to vote to admit Ne- 
braska. The House, however, did not concur in the amendment of Senator 
Edmunds, but proposed a substitute which would leave the question of diserimina- 
tion against colored people to a future action of the State Legislature. The 
Senate agreed to the amendment. 

Nebraska was now admitted to statehood, subject to the approval of the 
President. However, President Johnson vetoed the bill. 

He vetoed it on the ground, he wrote, that Congress had no right to prescribe 
the conditions of ranchise to a State, and that the matter of acceptance of Congress’ 
terms should be left to the people, rather than to the legislature. As a further 
reason for veto, he stated that the majority of 100 in a total vote of 7,776 could 
not, “in consequence of frauds” alleged, ‘“‘be received as a fair expression of the 
wishes of the ed wle "7 

President | ohnson’s unpopularity caused his veto to be overridden by a vote 
much greater than that by which the bill had passed, namely, 31 to 9 in the Senate 
and 120 to 43 in the House. 

Mr. President, it was under these inauspicious circumstances that my own 
State entered the Union. That the circumstances were not unique, and that they 
certainly are not unique to Alaska, can be demonstrated by referring to what 
happened in the case of Oregon, now one of our most favorably known States, 

When the bill to admit Oregon came up for a second time on May 5, 1858, the 
Congress having previously passed a bill for an enabling act to authorize the people 
of Oregon Territory to form a constitutional government, Senator William H. 
Seward, of New York, spoke as follows: 

“They are 2,000 miles from the center. It is not a good thing to retain provin: 
or colonies in dependence on the Central Government and in an inferior condition 
a day or an hour beyond the time when they are capable of self-government. The 
longer the process of pupilage, the greater is the effect which Federal patronage 
and Federal influence has upon the people of such a community. I believe that 
the people of Oregon are as well prepared to govern themselves as any people of 
any new State which can come into the Union. 

**T do not think the matter of numbers is of importance here. The numbers are 
estimated at 80,000. The present ratio of representation is 93,420, * * * but 
I shall never consent to establish for my own government any arbitrary rule with 
regard to the number of population of a State. I can imagine States which I 
would not admit with a million of people, and I can imagine those which I would 
admit with 50,000. * * * TI shall vote for the bill.” 

Subsequently in the debate, Senator Douglas, of Illinois, discussing the question 
of population, had this to say: 

“Now, one word as to population. I do not think there are 93,423 people in 
Oregon—the number required, according to the existing ratio, for a Member of 
Congress. I think it ought to be a general rule for the admission of States to 
require that number. * * * I brought in this year such a proposition with a 
view to apply it to all Territories. I was willing to apply it to Kansas now, and to 
Oregon, if we had applied to Kansas, * * * But, sir, here are two inchoate 
States which have proceeded to make a constitution and take the preliminary 
steps for admission into the Union. You have agreed to receive one with less 
than the population required, and it has the smaller population of the two. Now, 
the question is, Shall we, after having agreed to admit Kansas with—say 40,000 
refuse to admit Oregon with 55,000, as I think she has, or with 80,000, as her 
delegate estimates? I think it is a discrimination that we ought not to make.”’ 

Senator Mason, of Virginia, said this: 

‘“‘Well, where are we to stand, if States are to be admitted into this Union 
without reference to this population. Each, State must of necessity have one 
Representative, at least, in the other House, and two here. You then have a 
vote of three in the joint legislation of the country against the half of one vote 
in one of the States which is properly entitled by its population to representation 
in the two Houses. It is unfair, unequal, and unjust; it is destroying the equi- 
librium of our institution. * * *” 

However, Senator Green, of Missouri, a member of the committee which 
reported the bill, took issue with Senator Mason. He said: 

“Is Oregon to come in as a sister in this Republic? She fancies herself capable 
of sustaining a State government. We see, by clear, moral evidence, satisfactory 
to anyone who will investigate the subject, that she has at this time about 80,000 
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inhabitants. We see a train of circumstances directing population to that Terri- 
tory. We have a reasonable ground of expectation that even before next, Decem- 
ber there will be more than 100,000 people there. Why, then, should Oregon be 
kept out of the Union? By the admission of her as a State, we save the Federal 
Government from all the expenses of maintaining her Territorial organization. 
If she is willing to take upon herself the organic form of a State, and bear the 
burdens of a State, why not allow her to do so? Consider her great distance from 
you, and the uncertainty of communication. Is it to be a mere dependency of 
the Federal Government? Must it always look to the Federal head, end that 
Federal head more than 2,500 miles distant? * * * I believe it to be good policy 
for the Federal Government, and I believe it will be to the advantege and de- 
velopment, and growth and inerease of Oregon as a State. While they feel 
dependent they do not exert themselves. It is a constant tax on the Federal 
Government to pay for governors, legislative councils, legislative assemblies, 
courts of justice, grand juries, and prosecuting attorneys. Why not save ourselves 
from all that expense, when we know it does not endanger the existence of the 


State o ach nowl« dge her ind pe nde : og 





It seems to me that those words are very prophetic today. 

The final speech on the bill was, again by Senator Seward of New York, who, 
later as Secretary of State, was instrumental in bringing Alaska under the Ameri- 
ean flag. In his final argument, which was peculiarly pertinent to the admission 
of the Territory of Alaska into the Union as a State, he said: 

‘In coming to this conclusion (to support the admission of Oregon as a State), 

rmined by the fact, that, geographically and politically, the recion of 
country which is occupied by the present Territory of Oregon is indispensable to 
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the completion and rounding off of this Republic. Every man sees it, and every 

man knows it. * * * There is no Member of the Senate or of the House of 

Representatives, and, probably, no man in the United States who would be 
] 


willing to see it lopped off, fall into the Pacifie or into the possession of Russia or 
under the control of any other power; but every man, woman, and child knows 
that it is just as essential to the completion of this Republic as is the State of 
New’ York, or as is the State of Louisiana, on the Mississippi. It cost us too 
much to get it, we have nursed and cherished it too long, not to know and feel 
that it is an essential part ’ 

‘Well, then, she is to be admitted at some time, and inasmuch as she is to be 
admitted at all events, and is to be admitted at some time, it is only a question of 
i ! er you will admit her today, or admit her 6 months hence, or admit her 
a vear or 7 vears hence. What objection is there to her being admitted now? 
You say she has not 100,000 people. What of that? She will have 100,000 
people in a very short time , 

‘For one, sir, I think that the sooner a Territory emerges from its provin-ial 
condition the better; the sooner the people are left to manage their own affairs, 


} } 


and are admitted to participation in the responsibilities of this Government, the 
stronger and the more vigorous the States which those people form will be. I 
trust, therefore, that the question will be taken, and that the State may be 


admitted without further dela. 

The vote being taken, Oregon, although lacking the requisite population, was 
admitted by a vote of 35 to r@ 

There is yet another case T should like to mention. In Wyoming, the State so 


ably represented here in part by the distinguished Senator who is chairman of 
the committee which reported the Alaska statehood bill, the situation was similar. 

The Fiftieth Congress in 1889 failed to act on the Senate bill to provide admis- 
sion of Wyoming as a State, although the bill had been favorably reported by the 
Senate Committee on Territories. However, a majority of the boards of county 
commissioners in Wyoming had petitioned the Governor of the Territory to issue 
a proclamation for a constitutional convention, such as had been contemplated 
in the Senate bill. 
The Territorial Governor of Wyoming thereupon issued the proclamation, call- 
ing for a constitutional convention for the purpose of framing a constitution and 
forming a State government preparatory to admission. The convention met and 
framed a constitution, which was submitted to a vote of the people of the Terri- 
tory and which was adopted by a vote of 6,272 for, 1,923 against, the total number 
of votes being 8,195. 

And here I quote from the memorial of the State Constitutional Convention of 
the Territory of Wyoming, praying the admission of that Territory as a State into 
the Union, which began: 
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“The people of Wyoming, prompted thereto by a consideration of the great 
importance of an early escape from the Territorial condition and of the rights 
which pertain to American citizens.” 

Diseussing briefly the grounds upon which the admission may be urged as a 
right, the memorial then stated: 

“It may be declared a settled principle of the Government that territory 
acquired by the United States is, in the language of Chief Justice Taney, 
‘acquired to become a State, and not to be held as a colony and governed by 
Congress by absolute authority’; that ‘Territorial governments are organized 
as matters of necessity, because the people are too few in number and scant in 
resources to Maintain a State government,’ but ‘are contrary to the spirit of 
our American Constitution’ and ‘are to be tolerated and continued only 
as that necessity exists.’ 

Senator Vest, of Missouri, spoke in opposition to Wvyoming’s plea for state 
hood, as follows: 

“If the question of admitting a State into the Union affected only and exelu- 
sivelv the population of that State, this conduct on the part of Congress might b« 
to some extent excusable; there might be some palliation for the utter indifference 
with wkich such matters are now considered. But there is a dual aspect of this 
question. The admission of a State into the Union affects the rights of the people 
of every State in the Union alike. The admission of a State here without 
requisite population, a reasonable population within the judgment of C 
directly and absolutely affects the interests of the people in all the State 

Senator Vest was answered by the Senator from Connecticut, Mr. Platt: 

] want to take up the objections which have seemed to be prominently urged 
by the Senator from Missouri. He says that two Senators ought not to come 
here upon this floor from a sparsely settled State with a population which is 
151,912, and have the same influence in this body and the same number of votes 
that the State of Missouri has. What he says about that applies as well to th 
State of Connecticut as to the State of Missouri, and I say as a representative of 
the State of Connecticut that | have no prejudice and no objection to two Sena 
tors from a new State, if that State is fairly entitled to admission into the Union, 
coming here and having just as many votes upon this floor as the two Senators 
from Connecticut, that is older and has a larger population. 

“It applies to the State of New York as well as it does to the State of Rhod« 
Island or to the State of Missouri or the State of Connecticut. It might be said 
that New York, with its 5,000,000 people or more, ought to have more Repr« 
sentatives upon this floor than the State of Oregon, with three or four hundred 
thousand, or the State of Missouri, with its million, more or less—lI do not snea! 
by the book. But such has not been the theory of the Constitution of our Gover 
ment. It was not the theory of the fathers, of the framers of the Constitution 
They did not apportion the Senators who should occupy seats in this body ac- 
cording to the population of the States which they represented. The dispropor- 
tion and disparity existed at the formation of the Constitution. It was never 
intended that there should be popular representation upon this floor; but it was 
intended that two Senators should represent each State. If that is so, and it be 
admitted that, under the general policy of this country and the conditions and 
circumstances under which other States have been admitted, Wyoming is to be 
admitted here as a State, then as a State she is entitled to two Senators upon tl 
floor, as much as Florida is entitled to two Senators or Rhode Island is entitled 
to two Senators or Montana is entitled to two Senators, when New York and 
Pennsylvania and Ohio and Missouri and all those States have vastly more 
population. 

“That argument falls to the ground the moment Wyoming presents herself 
within the conditions and circumstances which have hitherto been supposed to 
justi'y the admission of Territories into the Union as States; and I say, and th 
facts given in the report which has been read here show, that if a comparison were 
made between the resources, the population, the wealth, the character, the 
stability, the prospects of future growth of Wyoming and the other Territories 
that have been admitted as States it will be found that Wyoming does not fal 
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below them in any respect, except in this one respect of population required by 
law for one Representative at that time, and those States are Florida, Orego: 

Karsas, Nevada, Nebraska, and Colorado. Up to the admission of the .four 
States at the last Congress, Oregon, Kaisas, Nevada, Nebraska, and Colorado 
were the States last admitted, in the order named, and no one of them had at 
the time of admission an estimated population equal to the then unit representa- 
tion. Other States have been admitted when the population was barely equal 
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to the unit of representation. * * * The character of the people has been deemed 
to be of immensely more consequence than the question whether it possessed just 
exactly the number, or a number exceeding the unit of representation. * * * 

“But there is another consideration, and that is whether in the immediate 
future there is prospect that the population will be great enough so that the unit 
representation will be observed. Look at Wyoming. With perhaps a slow 
growth at first, her population is now most rapidly increasing. * * * This idea 
that we must wait before citizens of these Territories, as good as the men who 
occupy seats upon this floor, as well qualified to exercise and discharge all the 
duties of citizenship as the citizens of Missouri, or New York, or Texas, or Con- 
necticut, or Vermont; that we must wait until they get the exact number, 151,912, 
and have it proved to a mathematical demonstration that they have it before 
the Territory can be admitted, is a claim which I think ought to find no support 
in this Senate. It never has found support here hitherto.” 

Arizona’s entry into the Union was accomplished recently enough that an 
eyewitness account of the objections to her statehood was given a few years 
ago by the late Sidney Osborn, a member of the constitutional convention who 
lived to be Governor of that State. Speaking of the early days and the cry 
which was raised against Arizona, Governor Osborn said: 

“Arizona’s resources, although developed only to a minor extent, were real; 
but its public revenue was altogether unequal to the building of roads, to secur- 
ing the various things the desire for which moved the Territory’s people to seek 
self-government. 

‘No great perspicacity was required to discover that the reason for this lack of 
public funds was inherent in the Territorial revenue system. Taxes were, as a 
matter of fact, quite low—a condition, other things being equal, usually deemed 
to be highly desirable—but these other things, such for instance as taxes, were 
not equal. The reason was that by means of defective laws relating to the 
subject, corporate property—meaning specifically the property of mining, railroad, 
express, telegraph and telephone, and private car-line companies—constituting 
by far the Territory’s major wealth, was assessed on a basis representing only an 
insignificant fraction of its value. * * * 

‘‘When victory finally came to the forces which for so long had been struggling 
for statehood—and it is pertinent to mention that internal opposition to this 
movement centered to a large extent in the interests responsible for the prevailing 
unequal and inadequate taxation—the problem described was attacked. 

‘*A few figures will serve to illustrate the result. In 1911, the year immediately 
preceding statehood, all property in the Territory was valued at less than 
$100,000,000. Mining property comprised 19.3 percent of the total, and railroad 
property 19.1 percent. In 1914, when the State’s new tax system became fairly 
operative, the assessed valuation was $407,000,000, of which 36 percent was 
mining p-operty, and 22.14 percent railroad property, a readjustment rendered 
still more conspicuous by fairly adequate assessments of the property of express 
companies, pvivate car lines, and telephone and telegraph companies. The 
Territorial levy of 90 cents on each $100 valuation in 1911 was reduced in 1914 
to 44% cents, and there was a proportionate reduction in county levies, while the 
total revenue of $881,000 for Territorial purposes in 1911 grew to $1,806,000 in 
1914. * * * 

“The arguments against statehood, which were used in Arizona, were insuffi- 
ciency of population, and prohibitive cost of supporting government. Subsequent 
events demonstrated that the arguments had no merit at all. It is well under- 
stood at the time they were advanced that opposition to statehood within Arizona 
was confined to industrialists who desired the status quo, and to a few politicians 
whose views were formed in Washington.’’ 

Note what was said of Arizona: 

“The arguments against statehood * * * were insufficiency of population, and 
prohibitive cost of supporting government.”’ 

Those arguments have a strangely familiar ring as we talk about statehood for 
Alaska today. They are no more valid of Alaska than they were of the States 
against which they were earlier raised. 

Alaska is as deserving of statehood, and as ready for statehood, and as greatly 
in need of statehood, to come into her own, as were any of the present States 
when it was their turn before the bar of the Senate. Let us deal with the 
American citizens in Alaska no less generously in this matter than were our fore- 
bears dealt with in their respective Territories. Alaska, like all the other States, 
will keep the faith and carry on the grand old United States tradition. 

Mr. President, we have heard much from those who oppose statehood for 
Alaska, and I doubt neither the sincerity nor the patriotism of those distinguished 
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Members of this great body. But I cannot, in good conscience, join with them 
in opposition to Alaska’s plea for statehood, or even in counseling further delay. 
Alaska, through more than 80 years as a Territory, has long since served her 
apprenticeship. As an organized Territory—as an inchoate State—Alaska’s 
star has for too long been denied its rightful place on the glorious flag of the 
United States of America. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Mr. President, with the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. Seaton. I yield to the distinguished Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. McFar.anp. I wish to compliment the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska upon his excellent address. It is very informative, and I am happy that 
he has given the Senate the benefit of his views. I wish to ask the distinguished 
Senator if he believes that Alaska will develop as rapidly as a Territory as it 
would as a State. 

Mr. Seaton. I do not believe there is any possibility of its developing as 
rapidly as a Territory as it would as a State. 

Mr. McFaruanp. In other words, the Senator from Nebraska is of the opinion 
that more people would go to Alaska and develop it if it were a State than would 
be willing to go there and cast their lot with those already there if Alaska 
remained a Territory. They would want the full privileges of citizens of the 
United States, including the right to vote and govern themselves. 

Mr. Seaton. I think the conclusion of the Senator from Arizona is a very 
logical one, because that has been the experience when other Territories subse- 
quently became States. 

Mr. McFar.aNnp. Does not the Senator feel that the question is whether there 
exists in Alaska the natural resources necessary to support the population, and 
which, if developed, would also support the government? 

Mr. Seaton. Yes; I think that is correct. 

Mr. McFar.uaNnp. I thank the distinguished Senator from Nebraska, and 
I wish to say again that I am happy he has made such a forceful address and 
reviewed the debates when in earlier days other Territories sought admission to 
the Union. 

Mr. O’Manoney. Mr. President— 

The PreEsipInc Orricer. Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the 
Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. Seaton. It is a pleasure to yield to the distinguished Senator from 
W yoming. 

Mr. O’Manoney. I merely wish to remark that I count myself fortunate to 
have had the opportunity of listening to the splendid address on statehood for 

Alaska which the junior Senator from Nebraska has just made. He has revealed 
a very broad knowledge of all the facts which surround the problem, and has 
presented them in a logical manner which, it seems to me, should convince any 
open mind that statehood should be granted. 

I was particularly pleased to hear the Senator’s reference to the fact that, in 
his opinion, statehood will be a stimulus to population, and that the argument 
that the people of Alaska should wait for statehood until they have increased their 
population is a false argument which falls of its own weight. The population of 
every State which has been admitted to the Union has increased after statehood. 

Mr. Spaton. That is correct. 

Mr. O’Manongy. Population does not increase at a rapid rate before state- 
hood. To say that a Territory must have sufficient population before it may 
attain statehood is to deny to the present inhabitants of a Territory, and to those 
who would like to go there if it were a State, the opportunity of attaining state- 
hood. 

If ever there was a time when the door should be opened to local development, 
to local industry, and to local mining, now is the time. The records which are 
before the Senate are clear that the vast mineral resources of Alaska can best be 
opened by granting statehood. We all know that the people and the industries 
of the United States need a much greater supply of minerals from United States 
Territory than is now available. 

It has been correctly pointed out that in the first 50 years of this century the 
consumption of minerals in the United States, exclusive of petroleum, increased 
fourfold. When petroleum is included, the increase was fivefold. 

Alaska is a Territory which is rich in undeveloped mineral resources. The 
granting of statehood, with the opening of the door-of opportunity to people who 
desire to seek opportunity, will mean the unlocking of this vast storehouse’ of 
mineral wealth. 

' I am happy that the junior Senator from Nebraska has made the argument so 
clear. 
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Mr. Seaton. I join heartily in the remarks of the Senator from Wyoming as to 
the advantages to flow from granting statehood to Alaska. I should also like 
at this time to express my thanks, both to the majority Jeader and the Senator 
from Wyoming, for their gracious comments. . 


The CuatrmMan. Do you still feel this way about Alaskan statehood? 


STATEMENT OF HON. FREDERICK A. SEATON, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. Seaton. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. My attention has been called to an address de- 
livered by you at the Kansas Day dinner in Topeka, Kans., on 
January 29, 1952. I will make the entire speech a part of this record 
but would like to quote briefly from it at this time. I quote: 


But, it does us little credit as a political party and it does no good whatever at 
the polls to ery “‘socialism.”’ every time a measure is offered to combat or correct 
an evil which has been born out of our increasing stature as a great industrial, 
mercantile, and agricultural State. 

Certainly it is not socialism to abolish the sweatshop, to regulate hours and put 
a floor under wages. Neither is it socialism to regulate the stock exchange or the 
dealings in agricultural commodities, to assure the farmer of parity between the 
prices of what he sells and the prices of what he must buy. Nor is it socialism 
to conserve our natural resources, to build dan-s for flood control, for irrigation, 
and for electric power, or to bring electricity to the farmers. 

And right here I should like to remind you that many of these programs in their 
inception were the product of Republican thinking and advocacy. 

‘These governmental functions are no more socialism than are the publie schools, 
the building of roads, unemployment insurance, or social security. They simply 
are the hallmarks of the enlightened state, not the bar sinister of a paternalistic 
one, as some would have you believe. 


Would you say, Mr. Seaton, that the portion of your speech that | 
have just read accurately reflects your views at this time? 

Mr. Sraton. It does, Mr. Chai'man. 

(The speech referred to is as follows:) 


AppreEess BY Hon. Frep A. SEATON, OF NEBRASKA, AT KANSAS STATE Party 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Frank Carlson, of Kansas, in the Senate of the 
United States, Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. Caruson. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address delivered by the junior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Seaton] at the Kansas Day dinner at Topeka, Kans., January 29, 
1952. 

In this address the Senator from Nebraska stated that the Republican Party 
must have an affirmative, active, reelistic prozram. It will not be enough to 
carry on @ campaign of negation and criticism, elthovgh the administration in 
power would be jr stly subject to that type of a campaign. 

I commend this speech to the Republtcans of the Senate and the Nation. 

There being no objection, the address was crdered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

“You people here tonight represent the backbone of the Republican Party in 
Kansas. You are men and women who have served your paity faithfully and 
well and will continue to do so. 

“As I read the Kansas newspapers about political matters, one thing stands out. 
I notice the spirit of independence and individuelism within the party here, as I 
knew it 15 years ago, is even now lusty and alive. That spirit clearly reflects 
itself in the current Republican preconvention presidential campaign. I am 
given to understand at least three of the major candidates for that honor have 
stalwart supporters among your delegation to Congress. And that is well, 
because it certainly demonstrates Kansas Republicans are neither controlled in 
their thinking nor timid in expressing their convictions. 
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“Divided though they may be in their presidential preferences, you may be 
sure your delegation in Washington is not divided in its attention to duty, or in its 
desire to faithfvlly serve your State and Nation. 

“Having said that, it occurs to me this is the place to arrive at a definition of 
terms. The only presidential candidate I am supporting here tonight is the 
Republican who can defeat the Democrat nominee. Conversely, the only 
candidate I am against is Mr. Truman or whomever he picks to succeed him. 
That, I want to make very plain in connection with what I shall say from here on. 

“But, before we examine the Republican Party and its future and its conduct in 
the November elections, let us give attention for a few minutes to the Democrats. 

‘We are all agreed that we are against them. 

“As a freshman Member of the United States Senate, I heard and saw President 
Truman deliver his state of the Union message to a joint session of the Congress. 
In some ways, I must confess, it was a reasoned and sensible address made by the 
Chief Executive of the greatest Nation on earth. In others, it was a deplorable 
example of war politics. 

‘‘Consider his treatment of internal affairs. 

‘He called for additional legislation and increased attention to effective means of 
curbing inflation. Having done so, he then demanded the passage of other legis- 
lation in the name of social welfare—buttons, bows, and furbelows—which would 
cost Additional billions; and, of course, gravely aggravate the very inflation he 
said he was against. I said then, and I repeat now, that his message could well be 
described as calling for ‘Peace, prosperity, and pie in the sky.’ 

“As we listened, it occurred to me the repeated Republican charge that the 
Truman Fair Deal is responsible for creeping socialism in this country, may be 
sadly out of date. Actually, if Mr. Truman and his supporters get their way, it 
won't be creeping socialism at all. It will be galloping socialism, 

“This present national administration has been ruthless and bold and arrogant. 

“Look at the scandals which have rocked the Nation in the past several months, 
all of them born out of the administration’s policy of government by crony. 

“First, it was the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Then the shocking 
disclosure of dishonesty and chicanery in the Internal Revenue Bureau. And, 
now, we are told that millions of dollars’ worth of grain and other commodities 
are missing from Government warehouses under the jurisdiction of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

‘“‘And there still is another deplorable scandal in the making. There are those 
who say what took place behind closed doors, when the favored few plotted the 
disposition of companies and resources under the Alien Property Custodian, will 
make the Internal Revenue Bureau scandals seem like little acts of little men. 
And they may be right. We will see about that in the days to come. 

“The administration, after fooling around for weeks with one publicly reported 
plan after another to weed the crooks out of its own garden, now says it will do the 
weeding itself. It is all very well for the administration to say it will clean up. 
We all hope it does. But don’t wager any of your 51-cent dollars on it. 

‘We should never allow it to be forgotten it was a Republican Senator, John J. 
Williams, of Delaware, who kept digging into the affairs of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, with little or no help from the ma‘ority side, until he got enough facts to 
torpedo the conspiracy of silence and obstruction. 

“To date, a total of 166 employees of the Internal Revenue Bureau, including 6 
of the 64 collectors, have been fired or have resigned under fire. Perhaps I should 
explain that 23 cases of the 166 were not attributable to corruption in government, 
but resulted from alcoholism, absenteeism, and other defections. 

“One of those dismissed for corruption was Lamar Caudle. Under the direct 
supervision of Attorney General McGrath he was the prosecutor in charge of 
tax-fraud cases. A fraud himself in charge of fraud. 

“And, now, the President says Attorney General McGrath, Caudle’s superior, 
will himself remain in office and clean up the mess. Mr. McGrath, who testified 
before a congressional committee he did not know what Caudle and others were 
up to, now becomes the mastermind to track down corruption in his own 
Department. 

“So, we must add to the old Democrat dictum of ‘spend and spend, tax and tax, 
elect and elect,’ another: ‘Blunder, plunder, and boodle.’ 

“Tt seems to me relatively unimportant that scandal has not personally touched 
the President. What is important is that almost all of those discharged or re- 
signed executives of the Internal Revenue Bureau were added to the payroll 
subsequent to Bob Hannegan becoming Commissioner of Internal Revenue. You 
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will remember Mr. Hannegan as Mr. Truman’s one-time Vice Presidential cam- 
paign manager, Postmaster General, and chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. 

‘‘What closer tie-in do you need to charge the present national administration 
with the direct responsibility for these scandals? The kindest apology you can 
make for Mr. Truman is to say he has been unwise in his choice of friends and 
advisers. We cannot afford and do not want poor judgment such as that in the 
White House. 

“Just as he has been unwise in his choice of friends and advisers for internal 
affairs, so also has he been unwise in his choice of advisers in the field of foreign 
affairs. 

“Consider our foreign policy. A policy which has already lost most of the 
major gains made for peace in the world during the bloody slaughter of World 
WarlIl. A policy, if you choose to call it that, which dismissed the great Ameri*an, 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, spurned his advice, and only now reluctantly deides 
he may have heen right all the time. A polity which lost all of the Chinese main- 
land to the Reds and imprisoned the Nationalist Chinese Government and its 
fighting forces on the island of Formosa. A foreign policy which has us fighting 
what the administration calls a police action in Korea—a police action which 
had already caused 104,383 casualties as of January 11, 1952. 

“A policy which has forced us to fight a real war with one hand tied behind our 
back. 

‘“‘All in all it has been a policy which has confused our people, confounded our 
friends, and, in some respe*ts, even comforted our enemies. 

“To paraphrase an old song: ‘You can have it, I don’t want it, it’s too much 
for me.’ 

“Actually, the conduct of the Democrats in power in this national administra- 
tion has become so malodorous and so dangerous to the welfare of the Nation 
that more and more distinguished Democrats are parting company with it. 

“Listen to what the distinguished senior Senator from Maryland, Herbert R. 
O’Conor, who is a Democrat, had to say the other day: 

““T will not seek reelection when my term expires * * * it now is apparent 
that some of my views are at variance with those espoused by others. In candor 
I must admit a lack of sympathy with certain programs.’ 

“That simply was Senator O’Conor’s gentlemanly way of saying:“‘To hell with 
it. I have had enough and do not intend to be a party to a continuing fraud on 
the American people.’ 

“For those reasons and many more we Republicans know the present national 
administration must be brought to an end. But, sadly, we were convinced of 
that long before the scandals and ‘pie in the sky’ program of the Trumanites 
were more than schemes the boys were cooking up in the back room. We Repub- 
licans have been opposed since 1932, but the party which we have been opposing 
is still in power. 

‘“‘We, here, don’t need to be sold on voting the Republican ticket. We have 
been doing that for years. But we do have a selling campaign on our hands with 
the 10 million inde pendent voters of this country, and with those Democrats who 
do not like what is going on in high places in Washington but have no intention of 
buying a pig in a poke. 

“This country has experienced the New Deal of Franklin D. Roosevelt, and the 
Fair Deal of Harry Truman. Now it is up to us Republicans to give the Nation 
an honest deal. 

‘‘We cannot even hope to begin the mechanics of the honest deal unless and until 
we face the issues squarely and forthrightly. The Republican Party must be a 
positive party, and not a negative one. It must have a positive platform and not 
a negative one. It must have a positive candidate and not a negative one. You 
couldn’t back into the presidency if you tried for the next 20 years. 

“We cannot afford a party which only sighs for a return to the good old days, 
which to thousands means little or no opportunity to work, to save, or to get 
ahead; nor can we have a party which, in the name of liberalism, dedicates itself 
to throwing other people’s money around. 

“‘We Republicans will find success in the solid middle ground between a spend- 
thrift left and a reactionary right. We must stand for the good of all the people 
all of the time. 

“We Republicans believe the American people, properly informed will resound- 
ingly reject the pernicious theory that what American needs and wants is govern- 
mental control and direction from the womb to the tomb. We must also recog- 
nize that Americans will reject any future which they believe can only amount to 
life in the hovel, and finally a trip to potter’s field. 
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“‘We must also reject the theory that if you just leave everything alone long 
enough everything will come out all right. In a complex economic life such as 
ours the latter simply does not work, if, indeed, it ever did. 

“There are situations where the Government must step in to guarantee the 
welfare and freedom of the many against license on the part of afew. Years ago, 
we Republicans began to regulate predatory business barons, just as now we have 
taken the lead in regulating predatory union bosses. 

‘“‘We Republicans should always be committed to a party program which 
reflects itself in a policy of beneficial Government partnership with free enterprise. 
This squares up with traditional, enlightened Republicanism. We must never 
identify ourselves with governmental control for the simple sake of controls as 
has the present-day Democratic majority. 

“Abraham Lincoln succinctly defined the Republican position in his address on 
government, delivered on July 1, 1854, when he said: 

“*The legitimate object of government is to do for a community of people 
whatever they need to have done, but cannot do at all, or cannot so well do, for 
themselves, in their separate and individual capacities. In all that the people 
can individually do as well for themselves, government ought not to interfere.’ 

“Abraham Lincoln is as right today as he was then. 

‘‘Now, let us face some facts: It is altogether unfortunate that so many people 
in this Nation have become convinced, and have stayed convinced, that the 
Republican Party-is the party of privilege for the comparative few as against 
opportunity and an honest deal for the many. We here all know that such a 
conclusion is not true but we have had ample evidence, we must admit, that 
altogether too many voters do not agree with us. 

‘“‘We must select the right sort of leadership to portray our party’s true character 
before the voters. And that leadership, once selected, must have our unified and 
complete support. 

“Of course, we invite differences of opinion within the party. Clear-cut, hard 
analytical debate within our own ranks lights the flame in which the party policy 
is finally forged. 

“But, it does us little credit as a political party and it does no good whatever 
at the polls to ery, ‘socialism,’ every time a measure is offered to combat or cor- 
reet an evil which has been born out of our increasing stature as a great industrial, 
mercantile, and agricultural State. 

“Certainly it is not socialism to abolish the sweatshop, to regulate hours and 
put a floor under wages. Neither is it socialism to regulate the stock exchange or 
the dealings in agricultural commodities, to assure the farmer of parity between 
the prices of what he sells and the prices of what he must buy. Nor is it socialism 
to conserve our natural resources, to build dams for flood control, for irrigation, 
and for electric power, or to bring electricity to the farmers. 

“And right here I should like to remind you that many of these programs in 
their inception were the product of Republican thinking and advocacy. 

“These governmental functions are no more socialism than are the public 
schools, the building of roads, unemployment insurance, or social security. They 
simply are the hallmarks of the enlightened state, not the bar sinister of a paternal- 
istic one, as some would have you believe. 

“What really is socialism and what we Republicans really oppose is the 
fanatical conviction that the Federal Government can do everything better than 
can the individual States, that the Federal Government has a God-given responsi- 
bility and a mandate to regulate the private lives of the citizens in their every 
endeavor, personal as well as public. And that above everything else, the Great 
White Father in Washington always knows best. 

“What is socialism is a continuance of the deficit financing such as that which 
characterizes the Truman administration and which again confronts the Nation 
this year now the President has delivered his budget message. If he gets what 
he wants (and I say ‘if’) the Federal Government will run in the red for the 
coming fiscal year to the tune of $14,446 million on his own figures. Heaven 
alone knows what the total will be in the light of experience. 

“What is socialism is a Federal budget of $85,444 million. Since the Demo- 
crats took power in 1933, the number of taxpayers in this country has increased 
from 7,288,000 to 89,270,000. The Democrats call that prosperity. How 
much more pleasant would that prosperity be if the beneficiaries of it were allowed 
to keep more of what they earn for the purposes of themselves and their own 
families. 

“This year, Federal, State, and local taxes will soak up an average of 30 to 32 
——_ of all of the income of all the people in the Nation, according to the 
Jemocrat chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, Senator Walter F. George. 
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“Senator George quotes the eminent Australian economist, Colin Clark, as 
warning that whenever the national government takes more than 25 percent of 
the national income then the danger signal is red, and red indeed. 

“What will bring socialism faster than anything else is a continued arrogant 
wastage of tax moneys. 

“No less an authority than Franklin Delano Roosevelt said, and I quote: 

“« *Taxes are paid in the sweat of every man who labors because they are a 
burden on production, and can be paid only by production. * * *’ 

“Even our friends, the British, are beginning to wake up. Lord William 
Henry Beveridge, the author of Britain’s womb-to-the-tomb program of socialized 
medicine and so-called security, is quoted in Time magazine for January 14, 1952, 
page 31, as saving: 

“‘ Tt is not now possible for anyone, however hard and well he works, to enjoy 
the kind of income or to make the savings for old age that were easy when I was 
a young man.’ 

“Finally, we must face the issues. Let us quit dodging around like Fancy 
Dans and tell the American people just what we do believe and what we propose 
to do with our beliefs if we come into power. 

“Between the ‘me-tooers,’ on the one side, and the ‘no-noers,’ on the other, 
there is plenty of room for a forward-looking Republican program, a program in 
which the people will believe and one which we can guarantee to perform. 

“‘A common error in political thinking is to confuse the ideal striven for in the 
legislation with shoddy, incompetent, and starry-eyed administration of the act 
once it becomes a law. 

“Right here in Kansas, you Republicans have clearly indicated the road along 
which national Republican policy should be directed. 

“You have kept taxes down to the minimum dictated by progressive State 
enterprise. You have balanced your budget. But you have done much more 
than that. You have faced the issues and sought after workable solutions to your 
problems of statecraft. You have dealt with a vexing school situation. You 
have humanely treated with the problems of your ellemosynary institutions. You 
have supported and improved your State university and ‘colleges. You have in- 
troduced a modern and efficient highway program. Above everything else, you 
have identified the Kansas Republican Party as a political faith that believes in 
the people and works for the people. And, therefore, the people have believed in 
you and voted for you. And that is why your young and progressive Governor, 
Edward F. Arn, will undoubtedly be reelected to his second term. And that is 
why I can predict with complete confidence the entire Kansas congressional dele- 
gation will be returned to Washington to continue its splendid and effective 
service to its State and Nation. 

‘“‘We must remember the great mass of independent American voters are not 
particularly interested in the party label which someone has on his coattails when 
he steps into the White House. Those independent voters support the man and 
the party in whom they believe the most on the day of election. 

“T have said the American people want to know where we stand. They do. 
They want to know, not so much what we have to say about mink coats, deep 
freezes, the Internal Revenue Bureau, White House porches, and big city political 
machines—but what we intend to do, once we are in the White House and in con- 
trol of their Government. 

‘‘What, for example, does the Republican Party expect to do about the future 
participation of America in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization? 

“What workable and effective foreign policy do we have to propose? 

“And what are our plans for these: Mobilization of manpower for the military 
services and military production; creation of an adequate defense without dis- 
locating civilian production to the point where thousands of workers are thrown 
out of their jobs? 

‘‘How do we propose to check inflationary trends? 

“Just where do we expect to cut nondefense expenditures? 

‘‘What amendments do we propose to labor laws, in the light of experience, with 
particular emphasis on the Taft-Hartley Act, and other public questions of a simi- 
lar nature? 

“Dangerous to discuss those issues, some will say. Yes; I suppose it is if you 
think in terms of cynical politics. But how much more dangerous than once more 
snatching absolute defeat from the jaws of certain victory? , 

“Now, besides exposing our opponents and facing up to the issues, there is an- 
other practical side to this coming campaign. There will be nothing spectacular 
about it, no medals will be awarded, and few newspaper columns will be written 
in terms of glowing praise. But it is a job which must be done or once more we 
will be licking our wounds. 
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“Given sound, capable candidates and a party committed and dedicated to a 
positive platform and campaign, then the decision will finally and inevitably rest 
with party organization. 

“Not organization on a high level, even though that is important, but careful 
planning and hard, untiring work on the precinct level. In the final analysis, 
the party which gets out the vote is the party which wins. Perhaps it should not 
be that way, but it is. 

“Consider this: In the 1948 Presidential election, there were approximately 
93 million people in this country who were eligible to vote, and more than half of 
them did not go to the polls. 

‘In Kansas, your own State, in that same election, there was a potential voting 
population of around 1,294,000, The total vote cast—for all presidential candi- 
dates—was approximately 800,000 or about 61 percent of the total. Putting it 
another way, more than 500,000 eligible Kansas voters stayed away from the 
polls. 

“That same general story was repeated in every State in the Union. Only 52 
percent of the registered voters of America cast their ballots. 

“You are not going to cure such a deplorable voting record from a high political 
level. 

“There is only one place to cure such a tragedy, and that is on the precinct level 

“You have had some notable examples of just how important precinct work can 
be right here in your own State. 

“In 1940 you Republicans elected a governor by a hair-line margin of 430 votes 
out of 858,000 cast in 2,470 precincts, or a difference of one vote for every six 
precincts. Suppose you had not worked hard and diligently in the 1940 elections. 

“Precinct committeemen and precinct committeewomen, their loyal friends, 
and fellow Republicans are the real soldiers in every political campaign. In the 
final analysis it is the foot soldier who takes over, occupies, and holds the enemy 
territory. It is just as true that elections are won in the field and not in the 
headquarters. 

“‘And so, my friends, you have a real challenge in the 1952 elections and you 
have a deep, personal responsibility. 

“Politicians have always cried out that each election is the most crucial one in 
the history of the Republic. This year will prove no exception. But while 
there may be more crucial elections to come in the years ahead, the ones of No- 
vember 1952 may well represent the last stand of the party we here know so well 
and love. 

“The Republican Party, nationally, simply cannot survive another defeat such 
as it has endured for the past five presidential elections. If we do not win this 
time, we are done as a great national political force. Oh, ves; we shall survive in 
some cases on a State and local level, but nationally we will be as dead and for- 
gotten as the Federalists, the Whigs, and the true Democratic Party of Thomas 
Jefferson. 

“If we cannot gain and hold the affection, the support, and the faith of the 
American people on a national level, then we do not deserve to call ourselves a 
great national political party. 

“Tf the decision next November affected only us, as a party, that would be 
one thing. Time would tuck us away on a few pages of the history texts and 
that would be that. 

“But much more than the fate of the Republican Party is involved. The fate 
of America as a land of opportunity, of free enterprise, of an association of free 
men, is really what is at stake. 

“We, as Republicans, dare not fail again. 

“Tf we fail, history may well adjudge it was then the American Republic, in 
the true sense of the term, failed. 

“This year of 1952 is the year of fateful decision. America cannot endure 
half socialistic and half free, any more than she could endure half slave and 
half free. 

“Let us here and now dedicate ourselves to a Republican Party which faces 
up to the challenge. To a party that has guts and will debate and resolve the 
issues... To a party that will give an honest deal to employer and employee, to 
the farmer and the city dweller, to friends and foes alike abroad, and a party, 
which above everything else, fights for the right, no matter what the immediate 
political cost. 

‘““This is no time for slick tricks or for backroom deals. 

“This is no time for generalities in the platform or for a negative attitude 
simply for the sake of being negative. 

“This is the time for a full and free discussion of the issues—for full and free 
discussion of men. 
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“This is the time to offer a specific, clear, and positive program for a free and 
strong America. 

“This is the time for victory—victory for the Republican Party, victory for 
decent, honest, progressive government—victory for the American way of life.”’ 

The CHarrman. Mr. Seaton, I assume you are familiar with the 
report of the President’s Water Policy Committee. The President 
advised several months ago he would send up legislation to implement 
the recommendations. So far, none has come forward. Instead, we 
have had disquieting reports that the executive ageacies propose to 
put the recommendations into effect by administrative fiat, without 
reference to the Congress. 

Will you give the committee your views on this matter? 

Mr. Seaton. Mr. Chairman, I am not familiar with any decision 
on the part of the Executive to carry out the President’s Water 
Policy Report solely by administrative action. So far as I under- 
stand the situation, the administration does expect to send to the 
Congress legislation to implement that report. 

Personally, I would be happy if we could have some of that legisla- 
tion before the end of the present session of Congress. I frankly do 
not know the exact status of it, but I shall certainly look into it. 

The CHarrMAN. We will be glad to have you do so. 

This concludes my inquiries at this time. Other members of the 
committee will have some questions to ask. 

We have with us here today the ranking member on the Republican 
side, Mr. Millikin, for whom we all have high respect. I will ask 
Mr. Millikin to present any questions that he may have. 

Senator Mruuikin. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. I am 
glad to see you here, Mr. Seaton. 

Mr. Seaton. I thank you, Senator. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Jackson is here. He is the ranking mem- 
ber on the Democratic side. I will ask him if he has any questions 
to ask. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Seaton, I am sure all of us are very pleased 
with your nomination. I did not have the privilege of serving with 
you in the Senate, but by reputation those who have served with you 
on both sides of the aisle have nothing but great respect for your 
integrity and your ability. 

I just have a couple of questions. I am not going into the detail 
of reference to all of the policies within all of the bureaus within the 
Department of Interior, but I take it that it goes without saying that 
you will conscientiously follow the policies adopted by Congress in 
administering your department? 

Mr. Seaton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. In connection with the Bureau of Mines, as you 
probably know, there has been a vacancy there for some time in the 
Director’s office. I have been informed that the accidents in our 
coal-mining industry have been going up and up. 

I presume you have no hesitance in saying that you want to make 
sure that the Federal Mine Safety Act is strictly enforced? 

Mr. Seaton. That is absolutely right. 

Senator Jackson. I hope that you will give some consideration in 
the possibility of the selection of a director, whoever that person 
might be, who has had some background in the problems inherent in 
the safe ty practices of the coal-mining industry where most of your 
safety problems are. 
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Mr. Seaton. I should certainly think so. 

Senator Jackson. As far as our overall water policy is coneerned, 
you are familiar with the preference clause which was first enaeted 
in Teddy Roosevelt’s administration in 1902 or 1903. 

Are you in sympathy with the law as it is today? 

Mr. Seaton. Absolutely, sir. 

Senator Jackson. The preference clause? 

Mr. Seaton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Malone. 

Senator Matonn. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions. I have 
known Mr. Seaton ever since he served in the Senate—I served with 
him—and he is an approachable man. There is no question but that 
any question that might arise with this committee or an individual 
could be discussed with him. 

I want to say, too, it has been traditional for many years that the 
Secretary of the Interior come from the Western States. ‘There has 
only been one exception in many years. Mr. Seaton comes from 
Nebraska, which is 1 of the 17 Western States and a member of the 
National Reclamation Association, which was organized in the early 
thirties. 

So Nebraska is one of the Western States, and I amsure, Mr. Chair- 
man, that he understands the problems, or the ones he does not under- 
stand he will make every effort to understand and will make a fine 
Secretary of the Interior. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Senator Malone. 

Senator O’ Mahoney 

Senator O’Manoney. Mr. Chairman, I, too, want to say to Senator 
Seaton—I give him that title for the present—of my own high regard 
for his character and ability. J want to ask a few questions, however, 
in the hope that we may establish as clearly as possible whether or 
not there is any division of purpose between the Congress and the 
Department of the Interior. 

Of course, you are not unaware of the fact, Mr. Seaton, that you 
have occupied a very prominent place in the press during the last 
week. In several of these articles which I read about you, you have 
been denominated a liberal. I regarded you a liberal when you 
served in the Senate when you and I were frequently voting on the 
same side of some important questions having to do w ith the conserva- 
tion of the natural resources of the United States. 

Would you give us your definition of a liberal? 

Mr. Seaton. Senator, I know that is a question with about as 
many interpretations as there are men to answer it. I really do not 
know how to answer it, except to say that I think a good definition of 
a liberal is an individual described by President Eisenhower as liberal 
toward other people and their troubles and who seeks out remedies 
for them, and at the same time is conservative with other people’s 
money. 

That is about as close as I can get to it. 

Senator O’Maunoney. I think possibly I could bring you a little 
closer to it if I could recall to your mind the reputation that George 
W. Norris, of Nebraska, had in his battles for the preservation of the 
people’s resources. 

Nebraska is now a public power State, is it not? 
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Mr. Seaton. That is right, Senator. 

Senator O’Manonery. Do you believe that the Department of the 
Interior should adopt a policy, in harmony with Congress, to maintam 
that principle of public power? 

Mr, Seaton. Yes; I see no difficulty there. Whenever the people 
of a given area, whether it is a region or a State, want public power, it 
seems to me that they have the deter mining voice in the matter in 
any legislation which Congress has passed which makes it possible 
for those people to exercise their own right of choice. It is a matter 
which is entirely up to them. 

Senator O’Manoney. You are aware of the provisions of the Flood 
Control Act of 1944. It was Public Law 534 of the 78th Congress. 
This included, among other provisions, the so-called O’Mahoney- 
Millikin amendment, the purpose of which was to conserve for the 
reclamation States—the 17 Western States—water flowing through 
those States, for domestic uses, for industrial uses, for the use of the 
people of that State, as against any right arising from an attempt to 
develop navigation rights downstream. 

You are familiar with that? 

Mr. Seaton. In general terms, I am, Senator; yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. You are liberal enough to sustain the 
O’Mahoney-Millikin amendment whenever it arises? 

Mr. Szeaton. Do I understand that you are now speaking as to 
the present controversy over water rights in the Western States? 

Senator O’Manonry. I am going to lead to that, exactly. 

Mr. Sxaton. I will be glad to speak to that, Senator. 

Senator O’Manonry. In that same law, provision was written 
into it that in making the Secretary of the Interior the agent for 
selling public power, certain preference rights should be granted to 
local areas, to REA’s, to municipalities, and to other such local pub- 
lic agencies established in the States and by the States and the people 
under existing law. 

Do you see any reason to change that preference right? 

Mr. Seaton. As I understand that so-called preference clause, 
Senator, I see no reason to change it. I am in favor of it, as I said 
to Senator Jackson. I have lived for years in an area that exercises 
the preference clause. 

Senator O’Manonry. The reason that I asked the question was 
that I discovered that there was a very interesting debate in the House 
of Representatives on May 22, 1956, in which the appropriation for 
a transmission line from the Randall Dam on the Missouri River, 
down into Nebraska somewhere, was taken out of the bill on the mo- 
tion of Chairman Kirwan, and it was on the ground that the Repre- 
sentatives in the House from Nebraska had consistently voted against 
every suggestion of public power until it came to getting a transmis- 
sion line for the State of Nebraska. 

I see Senator Curtis smiling. I have no doubt he knows all about 
this. 

Can you tell me whether or not there is a division of opinion among 
the leaders in Nebraska and is there a division of opinion in the Depart- 
ment of Interior, so far as you know now, between those who believe 
in cultivating public power where it will do the most good for the 


people? 
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Mr. Seaton. Senator, I cannot speak knowledgeably about the 
thinking of all of the people i in the State of Nebraska. Neither can I 
speak knowledgeably about all of the people in the Department of 
Interior because, unfortunately, some of them I have never had the 
pleasure of meeting. 

So far as I am concerned, as long as the preference clause is part 
of the law of this country, as passed by the Congress, the Department 
of Interior, so far as 1 am able to see to it, will adhere to the letter of the 
law. 

Senator O’Manonry. That is a very splendid statement and I 
applaud it. 

Mr. Seaton. Thank you. 

Senator O’Manonery. You recognize the importance of the con- 
servation of water. 

Mr. Seaton. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. It is one of our great natural resources that 
ought to be conserved. 

Mr. Seaton. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. If I were to tell you that the evidence before 
this committee and other committees with respect to Hells Canyon 
shows that Hells Canyon Dam has an active capacity of 3,880,000 
acre-feet and the active capacity of the 3 low dams, which have been 
authorized by the Federal Power Commission, and which, I under- 
stand, the Interior Department has agreed to, will total scarcely more 
than a million acre-feet, which would you say would be the best 
instrument for conserving the water of Snake River, the high dam or 
the 3 low dams? 

Mr. Szaton. Senator, in all humility, it seems to me you — 
propounded a question that is impossible for me to answer “Yes” 
“No.” From what little I think I understand about the developme Me 
of the Snake River, the question involves all sorts of installations and 
proposals. 

I think I have a perfect right to a personal opinion, but I think I 
have a right to carry out that personal opinion only through the 
appropriate committees of Congress and the President of the United 
States; and when Congress has acted or failed to act, whichever it 
may be, I am bound by it either affirmatively or negatively. When 
the President of the United States has taken a position, if I cannot 
convince him of some other course, I feel it is incumbent upon me 
either to follow out his policy or to resign. I cannot claim to be an 
authority on Hells Canyon. 

Senator O’Manoney. I do not claim to be an authority on that 
myself. But this I do know, that the administration has cooperated 
very magnificently with this committee in approving the law for the 
upper Colorado River Basin. That has been a great step forward 
in the conservation of the water in that area. But with respect to 
the Hells Canyon Dam and the 3 low dams, I see a completely contrary 
policy, one that is designed to prevent the construction of the high 
conservation dam and to build instead 3 lower dams which cannot 
begin to conserve the water that the West so needs, merely because 
the Idaho Power Co., a Maine company, wants to develop the power 
and sell the power to the people of that area 

In my opinion, the conservation of w ater in this western area is 
much more important as a national policy than the building of three 
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low dams which would be primarily for the benefit of the Idaho 
Power Co. and the sale of the power to the people of that area. 

Do you care to express any opinion about it? 

Mr. Seaton. Senator, I know very little about Hells Canyon, 
and most of that is what I read in the newspapers. As I understand 
it, there were bills before tne Congress as far back as the administra- 
tion of President Truman for the construction of a high dam. For 
some reason or other Congress did not see fit to enact the legislation. 
I also understand that you presently have bills in the Congress for 
that end. 

In the meantime the Federal Power Commission granted a license 
to the Idaho Power Co. I might say here that I do not know any 
of the officials of the Idaho Power Co. and to the best of my knowledge 
I never met any of them. 

Until the courts take action on the license, it seems to me as a man 
who would like to be Secretary of Interior I cannot say much on that 
subject. I repeat, whatever Congress does in enacting a law, it 
will be carried out to the best of my ability. 

Senator O’Maunoney. Of course, laws are framed by men, and they 
are a combination of the thoughts of the legislature, in this case the 
Congress, and of the executive, which has to approve the bill. 

In the current issue of U. S. News & World Report, dated June 2, 
1956, there is one of the numerous articles which have been printed 
about you since your nomination, all excellent publicity, and a 
considerable part of this story is devoted to the power struggle. 
This is the way it reads, page 46 of the issue: 

But the biggest fight always is over electric power, between those who favor 
public ownership and development and those who want private enterprise 
predominant. Originally as far as the Department is concerned, electric power 
was a byproduct of the irrigation projects of the Reclamation Bureau. Power 
projects grew under the Roosevelt and Truman administrations. As many of 
the Republicans can see it, the Bureau, committed to public power came to 
dominate the power complex of the West. The Eisenhower administration set 
out to reverse the trend called for a ‘partnership’ program in which the Federal 
Government, local business interests, States and municipalities, would share in 
eS funds and in other ways. Mr. Seaton firmly supports that concept. 

think it makes sense. Numerous Democrats disagree and assert that the 
partnership idea involves giving away natural resources. Actually it will be for 
Mr. Seaton to get the partnership program in motion. No such projects have 
yet been approved. Several are standing in Congress because of the “give-away’’ 
issue. All projects approved under the Eisenhower administration have been 
either all public or all private in their financing. 

Mr. Seaton. I think that article is in error, is it not, Senator? 

Senator O’Manoney. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Seaton. The statement that no partnership projects have been 
approved, is that not in error? I had not seen this biticle prior to your 
reading it. 

Senator O’Manoney. I did not see it prior to last night. 

Senator Jackson. If the Senator will yield, I do not think there has | 
been any approved. 

Senator Watkins. What about the Colorado? 

Senator O’Manoney. I do not think so. The only project which 
has been approved is the Colorado River, which is all public power. 

Senator Watkins. I take the position that as far as public power is 
concerned—I mean the programs outlined there—it does involve pri- 
vate enterprise. There will be hundreds of miles of distribution lines, 
transmission lines that will be built by private enterprise. 
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Senator Jackson. The partnership concept, as I understand the 
administration’s position, is that the power features will be built by 
private utilities, and the navigation and flood control aspects will be 
built by the Federal Government. 

Senator Warkins. It is broader than the concept you have. 

Senator Jackson. There is not any provision in the Colorado act 
that gives to the private companies the right to participate in the con- 
struction of the power features of the dam. If there is, I did not |.now 
about it. 

Senator Watkins. They were not in a position to construct those. 
They were over and above the ability of private enterprise to do it 
and furnish the irrigation features of it. They are willing to help 
and will help in transmission lises and distribution lines. 

Senator Jackson. There is nothing new about that. We have had 
wheeling agreements to carry the power over private lines in order 
to carry out the preference clause. That is an old principle that has 
been followed a long time. That is not partnership as the adminis- 
tration laid it down. 

Senator Warkins. That is the way I understand it. 

Senator Jackson. If it is, it is an old idea. 

Senator Watkins. Nobody claims that it is absolutely new. 

Senator Gotpwater. There were three projects authorized in the 
83d Congress, all partnership. 

Senator Jackson. In the State of Washington it was a publicly 
owned one. 

Senator GotpwaTer. It is a partnership. 

Senator O’Manonry. What I would like to get on the record is a 
definition of what is meant by “partnership”. My object in reading 
this quotation, Mr. Seaton, was to determine whether you had in 
fact said to any of these newspaper interviewers that you strongly 
favored the partnership idea, and if so, what is the partnership idea, 
as you conceive it to be. 

Senator Matong. Mr. Chairman, could I interpolate there to say 
that the Hoover Dam—first the Boulder Dam, now the Hoover Dam 
by an act of Congress—might be called a partnership although no 
one thought of the term then. I participated in that activity, being 
State engineer in my State. We sold falling water at so much a kilo- 
watt hour and then the public preference clause was carried out to 
the letter. The State of Nevada and the State of Arizona were 
allocated certain amounts of power. The municipality of Los An- 
geles, southern California cities, and then the Southern California 
Edison and other private power companies came in and took their 
power. Each one in turn constructed its own generator. <A place 
was left for all these activities. So all they paid the Government was 
1.63 mills per kilowatt hour for falling water. I suppose that would 
have been a partnership deal. Then they built their own transmis- 
sion lines, including our own State. We sold the power to the South- 
ern Nevada Power Co. We sold it to people who were industrialists 
in the area in Henderson, Nev. I think that is a shining example. 
Also, we underwrote all the costs, which was an example which was 
not followed after that. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is a good example. But my question 
still stands. There have been partnership projects. What we have 
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to find out is what is in the mind now of the Department of the 
Interior when the nominee for Secretary talks about partnership. 
What does he mean? 

Mr. Seaton. In the first place, Senator, you asked me again if I 
were in favor of the partnership idea espoused by the President. 
The answer to that is in the affirmative. 

Senator O’Manoney. How is it espoused by the President? What 
does he mean by it? 

Mr. Seaton. As I understand the President, and my own thinking 
on the subject, the partnership program is really a very simple sort 
of thing. It involves a partnership of the Federal Government, with 
municipalities, with public power districts, with REA’s, with private 
power companies, in the construction and sometimes the operation of 
certain of these projects. 

So far as I am personally concerned, if you are interested in my 
personal feelings on the subject, to me that is just the truest kind of 
Americanism, because it not only implies but it actually guarantees 
a maximum of local control by the people in the area of these projects. 

On the other hand, it is perfectly obvious as we look over this great 
country of ours that we will find many projects which cannot be 
built on that sort of basis. The upper Colorado is a perfect example 
of that, as 1 understand it. 

As far as I am concerned, when we find a project that cannot be 
done by partnership and to the best interests of the people of the 
country, I will have no objection in my own mind to Federal con- 
struction of such a project. 

I would further like to say this—and I cast no reflection on anybody 
else—that I personally am very wary of the Federa} Government 
constructing and owning and operating all or a major part of the 
installations to produce “electrical energy in this country. I should 
like to have the determinations as to the use of that energy, where it 
is to be transmitted and wheeled, as much as possible in the hands of 
the people in the area, except in the case of an overall project where 
the electrical energy goes out to a very great expanse of the country 
or the cost is such that it cannot be undertaken by the local people, 
that is. 

Senator O’Manonry. I think, Mr. Seaton, you have put your 
finger on the very heart of the controversy. You say that you believe 
in the cooperation of the Federal Government with the people of the 
locality and the area in which the project is to be built. That is your 
conception; is it not? 

Mr. Seaton. I certainly think that is one of the prime considera- 
tions. 

Senator O’Manonry. The reason I am asking these questions is a 
perfectly normal reaction. As chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee, I had occasion during 1955 to conduct a hearing 
into an attempted merger in the State of Washington of some power 
companies. 

In the course of that investigation it was revealed, and nobody ean 
deny it, that a group of brokers in the city of New York set up a 
committee which they called a committee of stockholders of one of 
the companies. They were not stockholders. 

In answer to my questions many of them admitted that they had 
no stock at all—of the individuals. Their brokerage houses had some 
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stock. But they were in no sense representative of anybody in the 
State of Washington. 

They set themselves up as a stockholders’ committee in order to 
conduct a campaign among the stockholders in the State of Wash 
ington to persuade them to promote a merger 

I want to make this a part of the record. These brokers were Abra- 
ham & Co., New York City, William J. Collins & Co., Portland: 
Dean Witter & Co., San Francisco; Hanrahan & Co., Worcester, 
Mass.; J. A. Hogle & Co., Salt Lake Citv; Hornblower & Wee ks, New 
York City; Kidder, Peabody &C wai Ne Ww York 3 ity; ¢ Carl M. Loeb. 
Rhoades & Co., New York City; Laurence M. Marks & Co., New 
York City; Shearson, Hammill & Co., New York City; Wegener & 
Daly, Boise, Idaho; Wood, Walker & Co., New York City. Thosé 
were the brokers that were in this. 

Investment firms: Allen & Co., New York City; Blyth & Co., New 
York City; Union Securities Corp., New York City. 

Then the Electric Bond & Share Co. appeared in this matter with 
its wholly owned subsidiary, Ebasco Services. It actively promoted 
the merger, the merger for which this alleged committee of stock- 
holders was promoting also; and in 1941 Bond & Share was ordered 
by SEC to dissolve the American Light & Power Co.—to split it off. 
That order was not complied with until 1952. 

K basco purporte d to offer engineering services, among some 25 o1 
3U types of services, to private power companies, with its headquarters 
in Rector Street in New York City, a building which was called th 
House of Magic. Of course, the ‘‘magic’’ which Ebasco carried en in 
those days was the magic of combining control of alleged private 
companies all over the United States. The acheme which led to posi- 
tive legislation and the establishment of the SEC was designed to 
exploit the consumers of public power. Many instances were shown 
of how that was operating and there was no serious opposition to the 
establishment of the SEC, and it still stands. 

This administration supports the SEC; does it not? 

Mr. Seaton. That is night. 

Senator O’Manoney. It supports the principle of SEC, but here 
we have in this Hells Canyon business a similar situation to that 
which appeared before the Antitrust Subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee. 

I have gone to the trouble of checking something about the control 
of the Idaho Power Co. in order to determine in my own mind whether 
or not the Ideho Power Co. can be by any stretch of the imagination 
termed a local company with which the Department of the Interior 
in carrying out the partnership program should act as a partner on 
behalf of the people of the United States. 

This company, the Ideho Power Co., was chartered by the State 
of Maine. Its annual meetings are held in the city of Augusta, Maine; 
nowhere in Idaho; nowhere in any of the West; nowhere in any of the 
communities through which the river that it seeks to de velop power 
on flows. 

It has a totel of 3,320,000 shares of voting stock. Of that 3,320,000 
shares, 1,115,927 are owned by the top 30 stockholders. Who are 
they? The top 10 are: Steere & Co., of Philadelphia; Aetna Life 
Insurance Co., Hartford; Baer Stearns & Co., New York City; Catton 
& Co., Boston; Eastman Dillon & Co., New York C ity; Hallgarte n & 
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Co., New York City; John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Boston; Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee; Olen & Co,, Chicago; 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston. 

On the day that the United States Government withdrew from the 
Hells Canyon problem, the Idaho Power Co. was holding a stock- 
holders’ meeting in Bangor, Maine. At that annual meeting, in 
1953, 1,530,000 votes were cast. All but 25 of these were cast by 
proxy. The 30 largest stockholders voted 1,037,000 of those. 

What is developing in this country is an attempt by the finance 
groups in New York City to regain the control over the power resources 
of this country and the water resources of this country, which were 
smashed under the leadership of George W. Norris, of Nebraska. 

I would like to have the committee see an enlarged photograph, 
this enlargement I had made at the Library of Congress, of an adver- 
tisement by the Associated Electric Companies. This is the picture 
of a child with jam all over his mouth. Do you see it? 

Mr. Seaton. Yes. 

Senator O’Manonry. A picture of a man who owns the electric 
companies. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator O’Manoney. Of course, all but 25 of the votes cast were 
by proxy. 

Year-old Alexander Maier, of Dayton, Ohio, is one of the newest of the 94 
million owners of America’s independent electric light and power companies. 

Alexander’s father has bought his son seven shares of stock in the Dayton 
Power & Light Co. as a first-year birthday present. This makes young Alexander 
one of about 4 million direct owners who hold securities of the electric companies. 

Alexander’s grandfather just opened a savings account in the youngster’s name. 
This makes him one of the more than 90 million Americans who are indirect 
owners through their bank savings, insurance premiums, or pension funds, 
Banks, insurance companies, and pension-fund trustees put much of this money to 
work in the securities of independent electric companies. 

Some people would have the Federal Government take over all of the power 
companies. But isn’t there a real danger in a single Federal power monopoly— 
rather than in 400 independent electric light and power companies owned by more 
than 94 million people? -We believe that you'll feel this question is important to 
you—and deserves your serious thought. That’s why this message is brought to 
you by America’s independent electric light and power companies. (Names on 
request from this magazine). 

This was published in Newsweek, April 30, 1956. I think it ought 
to be in the mind of every member of this committee and of every 
member of the Department of the Interior when we are talking about 
partnership, because that sort of partnership and that sort of owner- 
ship, represented by that picture of a baby, represents only the old 
trick which George Norris fought against, by which the exploiters in 
New York took the candy from the baby’s mouth. That is really 
the meaning of this picture. 

It means that we are having reestablished under pleasant names, as 
the Idaho Power corporate structure clearly proves, the old regime, 
whereby electric management, having no relation to localities and 
areas in which this water, which is of tremendous importance to the 
West, exists. We are fighting the fight to prevent the reestablishment 
by the men who drafted the Dixon-Yates contract, which the White 
House finally canceled. 

If we are going to conserve this western water for the western people 
and the industries of the West, we must not conceive the idea of 
partnership to represent the Government aiding private power 
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companies such as are represented here by Idaho and many others 
that I could point out. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you wish to have this article in Newsweek 
carried in connection with your remarks in the record? 

Senator O’Maunonery. Mr. Chairman, I have read the article. I 
do not want you to print the picture of the baby. [Laughter.] 

The CHarrMAN. Very well. 

Senator O’Manonry. I thought that this was a pretty good oc- 
casion to make it clear that, unless we watch out, the great lifework of 
George W. Norris can be destroyed by turning over the water resources 
of the West to groups managed as Ebasco has been managed in 
New York in the past, managed in accordance with the plan set forth 
by those brokers who set up a stockholders’ committee without any 
authority from the stockholders at all, and by the corporate structure 
of the Idaho Power Co. and other such companies which are seeking 
to take away the water resovrces from the West, from the people of 
the West. 

My belief is that it is the duty of the Department of the Interior to 
aid the people of the West to develop their resources, and I am in 
complete harmony with the statement of the nominee that it is his 
purpose to interpret partnership as meaning a partnership between the 
Government of the United States, the local areas, and the local people. 

The CuarrMan. Does that conclude your questioning? 

Senator O’Manoney. That concludes my speech. 

The CHarrMAN. Senator Watkins. 

Senator Watkins. I do not have any questions, Mr. Chairman. 
[ merely wish to say that the President has made a very excellent 
choice in selecting our former colleague for the Secretary of the In- 
terior. Iam satisfied with his answers to the questions. There is a 
reply, of course, which could be made to what Senator O’Mahoney 
has said today. I do not think very much of what he said has any- 
thing to do with the qualifications of Senator Seaton. 

Senator O’Manoney. It was not intended to say anything about his 
qualifications. I acknowledged them. I am proud to do it. 

Seaator Watkins. At the proper time and place, I expect to say 
someting about Hells Canyon. I intend to point out that the public 
and private fight is not necessarily involved at all. I will take care of 
that when the time comes. 

I do wish to say that I approved the appointment and I wish the 
Secretary to have a very interesting time, and I am sure the Congress 
will furnish him the interesting part of it, and a very meaningful 
service to his country where he can really be of aieriée: 

1 like his point of view and I like the fact that he has an open mind on 
these questions and that he is willing to follow the policies laid down 
by the head of the administration as well as that of the Congress. I 
think that is the way we get orderly two-party government in this 
country; that is, to get men to go into the Cabinet who will follow the 
policies laid down by the President as far as they can in advocating 
things as they should be done. However, when the law is enacted it 
is the duty of the Cabinet member, as well as the President of the 
United States, to follow it. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Bible. 

Senator Biste. Mr. Chairman, I have only one phase of the 
nominee’s duties that I want to touch upon briefly. 
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I believe, as Mr. Seaton knows, the Subcommittee on Mining and 
Minerals has just completed a series of hearings on a transition 
program to help the mining industry. We are ‘told by the repre- 
sentatives of the Interior Department that this is a transition program 
and that it is to aid a depressed industry until such time as the recom- 
mendations of the Department of Interior come forth to the Congress 
for a long-range program. We have been told much about a long- 
range program for the mining industry for the period of the last 
2 or 3 years 

I simply direct the nominee’s attention to the real need of deve lop- 
ing some long-range program for the mining industry in the hope that 
we will have that long-range program in the not too distant future 
as contradistinct to the transition program. I know that the nominee 
has been very helpful to this legislation which will come to the com- 
mittee possibly today for the strategic minerals. 

I do not know whether Se nator Seaton has any comments to make 
on that particular phase of his cuties or not. It comes directly under 
the Department of Interior. 

Mr. Seaton. Senator Bible, I would like to say this, that so far 
as it is possible for me to do so, I can pledge this committee and the 
Congress that the Department of the Interior will have the so-called 
long-range program presented at the next session of Congress. | 
think it is something that has to be settled, and we intend to take 
steps to settle it. Whether we can bring 4 program up here that will 
meet the approval of Congress will be another matter, but we shall 
try to. 

Senator Braue. I am happy to hear that statement because I am 
told that the Department of the Interior is coming up with A, B, C, 
in the nature of a long-range program. I thank you very much. 

The CHarrMAN. Senator Dworshak. 

Senator DworsHak. I have been acquainted with Fred Seaton for 
6 years. I am fully aware of his capabilities, so I have no questions 
at this time. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Neuberger. 

Senator Neusercer. Mr. Chairman, I have a few questions I 
would like to ask the distinguished nominee for this very important 
position, which, as the chairman of this committee very appropriately 
has said, is probably more urgently important to ais who come from 
the West and represent the West than any other post in the Cabinet. 

Mr. Seaton, are you familiar with the unanimous report of the 
House Committee 01 Merchant Marine and Fisheries concerning the 
protection of our wildlife refuges and game areas against oil drilling 
and other commercial encroachment? 

I believe it was a unanimous report of both the Republicans and 
the Democrats, which was quite critical of the policies of the interior 
Department in permitting drilling on wildlife refuges. Would you 
care to comment? 

Mr. Seaton. I am not familiar with that report. I saw one news- 
paper report of it. I have never had an opportunity to read it. Ido 
not know what is in it. 

Senator NeuBerGcerR. Do you have any intention of reviewing 
your predecessor’s policy of allowing o1 drilling on wildlife refuges? 

Mr. Seaton. Senator, I certainly have every intention of getting 
as familiar as I possibly can with what is involved. As to my pred- 
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ecessor’s policy of allowing drilling on wildlife refuges, I know nothing 
about that other than the newspaper accounts which I have seen, 
charges and defense. 

Obviously, it is incumbent on me to get familiar with the subject, 
and that is one of the many, many things I have to learn about this 
Department. 

Senator Neusercer. If you did study them, as you indicate, to 
familiarize yourself with this program and came to the conclusion 
that such drilling was against the public interest and the protection 
of ene game areas, would you take a to cancel those licenses? 

Mr. Seaton. I certainly would, if it is possible to cancel them, 
and if the “vy are contrary to the inte eae of the country. 

Senator om UBERGER. I am sure many conservationists would be 
plessed with your answer in that respect. 

You had nena very early after your appointment by the 
President of the United States that you favored the partnership 
progr im. which involves pa rtic ipation by lo cal interests You heard 
the Senator from Wyoming, Senator O’Mahoney, describe the owner- 
ship of the Idaho Power Co. 

In your opinion would the Idaho Power Co. qualify as a local 
interest? 

Mr. SEATON. Senator Neuberger, ! do not belie. ; | Cali Spt ak to 
that. I do not have any idea what the ownership of the Idaho 
Power Co. is bevond what the listinguished Senator from Wvyomiu 
described to me. 

I am certain that there is local and State regulation of private 


power comp: nies. How far that goes, I do not know. I do have the 
understanding that the governors of the affected States were o ppose «| 
to Federal construction of those works on the Snake River. 1] dhonk | 


think that their decision and judgment in the matter ought to be 
taken into account 

All in all, it is something that I know very, very litile about, and I 
would hesitate to speak on the subject until I find out something 
about it. 

Senator NEUBERGER. You mentioned, Mr. Secretary, your support 
of the preference clause earlier in a question asked by Senator Jackson. 
Do you realize that under the so-called partnership program, as it is 
recommended for the Pacific Northwest, that the pre ference clause 
would be abrogated? 

Mr. Szraron. No, I do not, s 

Senator NEUBERGER. You realize, do you not, Mr. Secretary, that 
there would be no preference clause applying to the Hells Canyon 
project as built by the Idaho Power Co.? 

Mr. Sraton. Frankly, Senator, I did not know that. 

Senator Neusercer. Will not the Idaho Power Co. receive all the 
power and thereby there will be no claim upon that power under 
preference clause by local public agencies? 

Mr. Szaron. I do not know that to be the case. 

Senator NeuserGer. You do not know that to be the case? 

Mr. Szaron. No, I do not. 

Senator NeusperGcer. Do you realize that under the partnership 
program as recommended on the John Day project on the Columbia 
River there would be no preference clause applied? 
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Mr. Seaton. No, Ido not. I know nothing about the specifies of 
those projects, Senator. 

Senator Neuspercer. Mr. Secretary, we realize that a Secretary 
cannot directly keep track of all of the diverse facets of a Department 
as big as the Interior Department and that you need extremely com- 
petent personnel to advise and counsel with you. As you enter this 
position, are you free to change the top personnel of the Interior De- 
partment who will be associated with you? By that I mean the As- 
sistant Secretaries and the Under Secretary. 

Mr. Seaton. So far as I know. 

Senator Neupercer. You are free to make such changes? 

Mr. Seaton. So far as I know, Senator. 

Senator NeurerGcer. One of the reasons I ask that question, Mr. 
Secretary, is this. Shortly after your appointment by President 
Eisenhower the Associated Press carried an item which stated—and 
I will not read the whole thing but this was part of it and I will quote 
directly now——— 

Senator Dworshak, one of those who had backed Davis for the Cabinet assign- 
ment, said earlier he expected Davis would resign. ‘It would be unfair to the 
public land States of the West to have both top Interior places to be filled from 
one State’, Dworshak said. 

I also understand that the Administration’s most important legal 
officer in public land matters, the Assistant Attorney General, is also 
from Nebraska. 

Do you agree with the distinguished Senator from Idaho as to the 
significance of this situation? 

“Mr. SEATON. Senator Neuberger, I certainly cannot quarrel with 
the Senator from Idaho as to his personal opinion. He has every 
right to that. I would hope, however, that our record in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior would be such that neither Senator Dworshak 
nor any other Senator would be particularly concerned where the 
principals in the Department came from. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much. 

During the brief statement made at the start of your appearance 
here today by the distinguished chairman of this committee, he referred 
to an earlier statement you had made about statehood for Alaska, 
which is a matter of great urgency and importance in the Northwest. 
I did not quite gather whether your position was still the same as 
that or not. 

How do you stand personally on immediate statehood for the Terri- 
tory of Alaska? 

Mr. Seaton. Personally, I am for it. 

Senator NruBerGER. Would you be willing to make an effort to 
urge that that be administration policy? 

Mr. Seaton. Senator, as I understand the administration policy, 
I do not think there is any effort necessary to be made. I understand 
that my predecessor testified before the appropriate committees of 
Congress and outlined the withdrawal of lands which would be 
necessary for defense purposes. If 1 am correct, I believe he said 
that, with such a withdrawal, it would be the administration’s policy 
to support statehood for Alaska. 

Furthermore, in answer to your question, I should certainly be glad 
to do everything I can to work that out so that Alaska can become a 
State. 
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Senator Jackson. Senator, would you yield? 

Senator NruBERGER. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Seaton, Mr. Secretary McKay indicated that 
this was his personal view. 

Mr. Snaton. Is that so? 

Senator Jackson. Yes. Not necessarily the views of the President. 
The President still opposed. 

I just thought I would mention it to you. I presided at the hearings, 
I may be in error on that. 

Mr. Seaton. Did he say that the President was opposed? 

Senator Jackson. I do not know whether he said it. Of course, 
the President earlier, back in 1950, said he was in favor of it. Subse- 
quently he has stated on several occasions that he is in favor of state- 
hood for Alaska sometime in the future but not now. He favors 
Hawaii statehood now. 

Senator Warkins. Did you mean 1950? You said 1950. 

Senator Jackson. The President, in a statement in Denver, Colo., 
prior to his election, 1950, I believe it was—-we can get the date 
stated that he favored statehood for Alaska and Hawaii. The Presi- 
dent has acknowledged later that he did say that. 

Senator Watkins. I did not know. I just wondered whether vou 
meant 1952 

Senator Jackson. No, no. 1950. This was prior to the time he 
was a candidate. 

Senator Warxrns. I am not questioning you. J just wanted to be 
sure of the date. 

Mr. Seaton. If those withdrawal terms can be worked out, per- 
haps I better put it this way, I certainly would do everything I could 
to convince the President that we should have a statehood for Alaska 
immediately. I do not think that would be much of a job. 

Senator Jackson. You mean withdrawing the land or convincing 
the President? 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Suaton. I will let you speak as to that, Senator. 

Senator Jackson. I will not ask for an answer. We will call that 
& comment, and not an interrogatory. 

Senator NeuserGer. Do you wish to ask anything further, 
Senator? 

Senator Jackson. No, thank vou very much, that was not a ques- 
tion, even though it may appear that way in the record. 

Senator Nevpercer. Mr. Secretary, I am sure you realize the 
importance of the timberlands of the Bureau of Land Management 
in the economy of the Northwest where most of the Nation’s com- 
mercial sawtimber grows and where most of the lumber is produced. 

Do you have any views on the possibility of consolidating the 
forestry functions on all Federal lands under the United States 
Forest Service? 

Mr. Seaton. No, Senator, I have not gotten that far in my think- 
ing. 

Senator NeuserGcer. As you know, Congress last year passed 
Public Law 167 to facilitate the Federal management of timber’ on 
mining claims. In your understanding of this law, do you think it 
goes far enough in protecting timber stands which grow on mining 
claims? 
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Mr. Seaton. I have to plead ignorance. I have not studied that 
law. 

Senator Neusercer. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. J 
would like to thank Mr. Secretary for his kind cooperation in answer- 
ing these questions. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Barrett. 

Senator Barretr. Mr. Chairman, I want to take this opportunity 
to commend Mr. Seaton for his splendid presentation here this morn- 
ing. I have known him since 1936, very favorably, I may say. 

I have been very pleased that he has been selected for this high 
honor, and I predict to him that he will make a splendid adminis- 
trator of the Department of the Interior which has such a great and 
vital effect on the Western States. 

I do have two questions. First, I am quite in accord with the general 
principles of the preference law, along the line that my colleague 
indicated here a moment ago. But there is one facet of that prefer- 
ence law that I should like to interrogate vou about for a moment. 
You stated, as I understood you, that you thought that these power 
facilities should be administered in accordance with the wishes of the 
people of the local area. I am more concerned with the people of the 
State wherein they are affected. I say that because you are a resident 
of Nebraska, but you are in business in South Dakota and Wyoming 
also, so these three States do have an interest in this problem. 

I may state to you, as you well know, the Federal Government is 
putting in a power installation at Glendo, which is about 50 miles 
from the State line of Nebraska. South Dakota has some power 
installations that are right smack dab against the State of Nebraska. 
Nebraska is a public-power State. 

After the preference customers in Wyoming are taken care of, there 
is a large body of other people in Wyoming who, we think, also ought 
to be accorded some recognition, including industry, and so on. So 
I am not too sure but what the State of Nebraska would have a pref- 
erence right over and above the people of Wyoming and South Dakota 
to power generated in those two States. 

Would vou have any objection if, when the occasion presents itself, 
that the Congress should say that after the local customers have been 
accorded their preferences which they are entitled to under the laws 
which exist at the present time that other people in the States where 
the power is generated would be accorded some recognition of their 
right to their fair share of the power that is generated there? 

Mr. Seaton. Senator, I do not think I can speak specifically to 
that. I would like to have an opportunity to study the matter and 
see what might be involved. I recognize the sort of inherent moral 
right of which you are talking, but what practical and equitable com- 
plications that might cause I do not know. 

Certainly if the Congress approved such a provision, I repeat that 
we would administer that law just as the Congress passed it. But 
as far as I now know, the Department is operating under laws which 
do not necessarily take into account the matters you are speaking 
about. I would have to make a careful study about that and approach 
it as openminded as I could. 

Senator Barrett. I am somewhat fearful that the present policy 
takes the law into account and accords the State of Nebraska prefer- 
ence rights over the people of Wyoming other than the preference 
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customers of our State. The point I was asking you was not whether 
or not you would administer the law after Congress passed it, because 
I take that for granted, but the question I was directing to you was 
whether or not you would feel inclined to give the people of South 
Dakota and Wyoming a fair break in this matter, notwithstanding 
the fact that you come from the State of Nebraska? 

Mr. Seaton. As far as a fair break is concerned, I would have to 
conduct myself in that fashion. As to specific amendments in the 
law, I have to plead I am in no position to answer that this morning. 
I have no prejudice in this matter personally either way. 

Senator Barrett. I am sure you would not have. 

The second matter that I would like to interrogate Mr. Seaton on, 
Mr. Chairman, is the matter of the western water rights bill which 
I and 33 other Senators are sponsoring at this session of Congress, 
and which you are very familiar with. I have been very pleased that 
some of the press releases have indicated your general support of the 
philosophy back of that bill. 

You, of course, know that Secretary McKay came before this 
committee and made a very strong statement in support of the 
principle enunciated in that legislation, and I take it for granted that 
because of your long interest in reclamation in the West, and your 
membership in the National Reclamation Association, and since this 
bill is fostered by that association, that you feel pretty much the same 
as Secretary McKay did about that matter? 

Mr. Seaton. That is right, Senator. 

Senator Barrett. Thank you very much. 

The CHarrMaNn. Senator Laird. 

Senator Larrp. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Goldwater. 

Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Chairman, I have just a few questions 
on various subjects. I am going to ignore my te mts sins to indulge 
in politics. I will reserve that, as Senator Watkins has indicated, for 
the floor. 

I would like to tell the Secretary that when he studies the wildlife 
situation and conservation he will find that mineral leases have been 
made since the early 1920’s. It is not an entirely new phenomenon. 

Senator Warxins. Is it not, as a matter of fact, provided by law 
as to how it shall be done? 

Senator Gotpwater. I would just answer that “Yes,” and conclude 
because I can see my good friend from Oregon bubbling over. 

Senator Nevpercer. I will bubble over after you finish. 

Senator Gotpwater. I will bubble back. [Laughter.] 

Senator Matone. Mr. Chairman, this is some indication why the 
Secretary will not enter into an argument before this committee. 

Senator Warxktns. He shows his wisdom. 

Senator GoLtpwaterR. Mr. Seaton, regarding the Indians of the 
country: Do you wish to keep the Indians as museum pieces, or do 
you follow the thought that we ought to devote our time to their 
educational requirements and better “health and assimilate them into 
our citizenry; as we should be? 

Mr. Seaton. I certainly would choose the latter course, Senator. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Regarding our national parks, do you favor 
the program that was started by your predecessor of improving our 
national parks—the program you call 66. 
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Mr. Seaton. Yes, sir. 

Senator GoLpwater. And you intend to continue that and push it? 

Mr. Seaton. Yes, sir. 

Senator GoLpwaTerR. You just answered the question I wanted to 
hear you answer on water. I was going to put it a little differently and 
ask if you feel the basic rights to water in the West rest with the 
States and individuals rather than the Federal Government? 

Mr. Seaton. Senator, I have always thought so. As to the con- 
stitutional questions that have been raised, as you well know, I am 
no lawyer. It is certainly incumbent on me to try to work out these 
water right problems with the Congress. 

Senator GoLpwatTeR. You know, of course, that the present 
Attorney General feels a little differently than we in the West feel 
about this. You will be willing to stand up against him and fight for 
the West? 

Mr. Seaton. I would rather put it in this context, Senator. I 
know the Attorney General to be a reasonable man. I am sure we 
do not have to stand up and fight with him or anybody else. 

But as to the inherent rights of the States in the West to their water, 
nobody needs to convince me of that. 

Senator GotpwatTer. That is fine. I know all westerners are glad 
to hear that. 

Senator O’Manonry. Mr. Chairman, I want the record to show 
that I did not ask that question. 

The CuarrMan. The record will so show. [Laughter.] 

Senator Gotpwater. I have one other question, Mr. Chairman. 

You pretty well answered this, but I want to pin it down a little 
further. This is with regard to the development of power on the 
streams of this country, where private money is available to develop 
power. Would you favor its use over public fuads in the development 
of power? 

Mr. Seaton. Senator Goldwater, going back to my belief in the 
so-called partnership policy, I would say that wherever the rights of 
the people to whatever is involved are protected, if private money is 
available, municipal money, public power money, or anything else, I 
certaialy would not be one of those who would rush in and try to 
impose Federal construction of that project and consequently Federal 
control; no, sir. 

Senator Gotpwater. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. I do 
want, in conclusion, to comment on the appointment of Mr. Seaton. 
I have not had the pleasure of knowing him but just a few years. 
However, I have been impressed with his ability and the fact that he 
comes from a great Western State leads all of us in my State to have 
confidence that the West will be fairly treated in all matters coming 
under the Interior Department. 

Mr. Seaton. Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. Just following up Senator Goldwater’s question 
on the problem of whether we ought to have private or public develop- 
ment on our main rivers, I certainly hope it will not be your policy 
to give to the Federal Government the uneconomical projects and 
to the private utilities the economical projects. The Hells Canyon 
and Colorado area clearly illustrate that conflict. 

I do hope that when there are areas, when it is in the public interest 
to develop multiple-purposo projects that will serve all the people, 
that you will support those programs. 
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Mr. Seaton. I certainly would have no—— 

Senator Jackson. You see the problem? 

Mr. Seaton. I would certainly have no prejudice against doing 
that, Senator. 

Senator Jackson. Do you feel that you can have an open mind 
on the Hells Canyon controversy? 

Mr. Seaton. Yes, I think so. 

Senator Jackson. You have no preconceived ideas or prejudices 
about It? 

Mr. Seaton. I have no personal prejudices in the matter whatever. 
I do have to take cognizance of the fact that the Administration has 
taken a stand in the matter. But so far as having an open mind is 
concerned, [ know so little about the specifics of it, I could not help 
but have an open mind. 

Senator Jackson. In other words, you might feel that while your 
personal views might be different you would feel a natural obligation 
to support the President in many of these areas? 

Mr. Seaton. Well—— 

Senator Jackson. I do not blame you. 

Mr. Seaton. That would get down to individual cases. I have 
never spoken to the President on a number of these subjects. He has 
never spoken tome about them. I did not define, prior to this hearing, 
what might be the Administration policy on all these matters. 

Senator Jackson. We may be reporting out Hells Canyon shortly. 
If that should happen, are you in a position now to indicate what the 
views of the Department of the Interior might be? 

Mr. Sraton. No, I am not, other than what has already been 
expressed by the President. 

Senator Warxins. Should we not have a report on the Hells Canyon 
project from the Department of the Interior now? 

Senator Jackson. That is right. I am now asking Mr. Seaton, a 
new Secretary, and he can naturally have different views. I think he 
is a man of independent judgment and I assume like all of us he may 
not have the same views that someone else has. At least that is what 
I would expect of him. That is all. 

Senator O’Manonry. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that 
Senator Goldwater referred to the deve!opment of the national parks, 
I take this opportunity to point out to Mr. Seaton, who I am sure will 
be unanimously confirmed by this committee, that on January 26, 
[ introduced on behalf of the chairman of this committee, Mr. Murray, 
my colleague Mr. Barrett, Senator Neuberger of Oregon, Senator Gold- 
water of Arizona and Senator Jackson of Washington, a bill to provide 
a 10-year program for the construction and improvement of roads, 
trails, buildings, and utilities in national park and monument areas 
and other areas administered by the National Park Service and for 
the consfruction and improvement of parkways authorized by acts of 
Congress. This bill was entitled ““The National Park 10-Year De- 
velopment Program.” 

The chairman of the Subcommittee on Public Lands, Senator Bible, 
has been good enough to set down Friday as a date for a hearing on 
this bill. In order that the hearing may be most productive of good 
results, [ am taking the liberty of handing you a copy of the bill-and 
asking you if you have the time to confer with the Park Service 
officials about the matter so that when the park people come to 
testify there will be no danger of any conflict of views on their part. 
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I might say that the Bureau of the Budget has not gone as far as 
I, as one of the sponsors of the bill, feel that it should have done. 
Senator NevperGcer. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to engage in 
any controversy with Senator Goldwater over the facts of the wildlife 
refuges, and I would like to ask your consent at this point in the 
record there would be printed the six unanimous conclusions of the 
House committee which studied the oil drilling on wildlife refuges. 
The CHatrMan. They will be printed in the record at this time. 
(The conclusions referred to are as follows:) 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The record of the hearings is a picture of extreme administrative confusion. 
There has been absolutely no effective liaison and coordination between several 
of the bureaus in the Department of the Interior, between the Washington office 
and the field of the Fish and Wildlife Service or even between the various branches 
within the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

2. Notwithstanding that only 11 leases had been issued on wildlife refuge lands 
over the years since the original Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, and notwithstanding 
the fact that a stop order was issued in August 1953, directing the suspension of 
action on all oil and gas leases then pending, 60 leases were granted between the 
issuance of the s'spension order and the issuance of new regulations on December 
2, 1955. In addition, during this same period some 214 leases were granted on 
other lands administered by the Fish and Wildlife Service, as against 281 leases 
on such lands issued prior to August 31, 1953. Such increased activity in the is- 
suance of leases by the Secretary of the Interior, or by those under his immediate 
supervision, can only result in serio"s damage to the wildlife refuge system in this 
country. The fact that this activity took place while a suspension order was in 
effect for the ostensible purpose of revising the regulations to provide greater 
protection to wildlife lancs onlv aggravates the situation. 

3. It is incredible that the Fish and Wiidlife Service had no knowledge of the 
stepped-up tempo of leasing by the Bureau of Land Management, when almost 
500 leases were granted in 1 area. The necessary activities in connection with 
location and exploration certainly should have been sufficient to prompt a report 
by the field employees to the Director of the Service. And the failure on the part 
of the Washington office to keep informed as to activities in the field points up 
the necessitv for changes either in personnel or organization. 

4. The Fish aud Wildlife Service is also to be criticized for its failure to estab- 
lish a uniform procedure for handling those leases about which it was informed. 
In the case of the Railroad Valley leases, the regional office handled the details, 
while in the Lacassine leases similar transactions were handled almost exclusively 
through the Washington office, with no information about them in the regional 
office. 

5. The new regulations fall far short of providing the degree of protection to 
the refuges which the activities of recent years prove to be necessary. Super- 
ficially these regulations appear to give a veto power to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. However, under applicable laws, oil and gas leasing in wildlife lands is 
a matter solely within the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior. Conse- 
quently, the veto power exists only so long as, and to the extent that the Secre- 
tary permits the regulations to control. 

6. The hearings clearly demonstrated the necessity for some legislative check 
on the authority to make disposals which might lessen the value of wildlife refuges 
for conservation purposes. The committee found itself somewhat uncertain as to 
the manner in which the requisite control should be exercised. The bills under 
consideration seemed to contemplate the enactment of special legislation for each 
disposal of any interest in a wildlife refuge. This procedure, it seemed, would be 
impractical for a number of reasons. Hence, it was decided to try, for an ex- 
perimental period of time, an arrangement betwee n the Secretary of the Interior 
and the committee under which each proposed alienation or relinquishment of 
any interest the Fish and Wildlife Service has in lands under its jurisdiction would 
be submitted to the committee, and the committee would have 60 days to indicate 
its approval or disapproval of the action contemplated. If this arrangement 
does not work satisfactorily, the committee intends to reconsider the problem, as 
well as alternative solutions thereto, including the enactment of_appropriate 
legislation. 
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The CuatrMan. Senator Allott. 

Senator ALLorr. Mr. Chairman, | would like to make a very short 
statement concerning Mr. Seaton’s qualifications to be Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Our friendship and acquaintanceship goes back 20 years, almost to 
thisday. Infact, tothisday. Many have brought out various points 
here and I am sure that the nominee’s handling of himself under 
questioning is rather ample evidence of his fitness and qualifications 
for the job. 

I want to speak to only one other thing, and that is to Fred Seaton 
as a man. I think we are prone sometimes in seeking people for 
public places to overlook in the hurly-burly of issues which arise as 
to how a man may or may not stand on a given issue and to overlook 
that which is far more valuable, and that is, what the essential qualities 
of that man are. 

I will not embarrass Mr. Seaton’s generosity and good qualities by 
enumerating some of the things that I could enumerate, but I do want 
to say that 20 years of watching him as a man, as a family man, and 
as a friend, and as a public citizen, that I have liked what I have seen 
and I like it today. 

The CHarrmMan. Thank you, Mr. Allott. 

If there are no other questions, I assume it will not be necessary 
for us to go into executive session in order to act on this question. 

Senator O’Manonry. Mr. Chairman, I move that we recommend 
the confirmation of Mr. Seaton. 

Senator Mautone. I second the motion, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. You have heard the motion. Those who are in 
favor signify by saying ‘‘Aye.’”’ Those opposed, “No.” The ‘‘ayes”’ 
have it unanimously. I may add that Senator Kuchel, who has to 
be in California for his primary election, telephoned to ask to be 
recorded in favor of Mr. Seaton’s confirmation. 

The committee will now proceed into executive session to take up 
the committee business. 

(Whereupon, the committee proceeded into executive session.) 


x 











